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February 29, 1936 


Rambling Reminiscences 


Of a Has-Been 


By M. L. GOLLADAY 


FASCINATING STORY of the experiences of a 
pioneering Independent telephone man early in the 


1900s. Installation of Missouri's first dial telephone 


system. 


Some of the many troubles encountered 


and how they were overcome. Address given before 


annual convention of Missouri Telephone Association 


MILLER, a bookkeeper and a 
A druggist—sitting around an 

old cannon stove in my coun- 
try drugstore one bitterly cold 
evening in the year 1899—were dis- 
cussing, as a possible profitable ven- 
ture, a pamphlet advertising a 
“girl-less, cuss-less, out-of-order- 
less, wait-less telephone system” in- 
vented by a party by the name of 
Lundquist, I think, and manufac- 
tured by a firm in Salina, Kans. 

The result of this hot-stove league 
discussion was my boarding a train 
for Audubon, Iowa, armed with a 
five-cent notebook and a penny pen- 
cil, to interview a high-school su- 
perintendent who had installed one 
of these marvels and to see at first 
hand “what made it tick.” 

I arrived there at 10 o’clock in the 
Morning and found my man a par- 
tial cripple, having only one leg. 
When I caught my train that eve- 
ning, he was almost a total wreck— 
for I had nearly talked both arms 
and his other leg off. But I had 
accomplished my purpose: My note- 
book was full, I knew what size poles 
to buy, where to buy them and how 
deep to set them, what size cross- 
arms, lag bolts, wire, etc., to use. 

In short, I knew it all. In fact, 


I knew more that day than I ever did 
afterwards, up to the day 32 years 
later when I quit the telephone busi- 
ness as general manager of a prop- 
erty serving some 85 communities. 

When I came home from that Iowa 
trip, the miller and bookkeeper each 
had $700. I persuaded them to in- 
vest this capital and I likewise 
talked the banker out of a similar 
amount, whereupon the Holden 
Home Telephone Co. was a coming— 
if not a going concern. When I 
mounted that first flat car of poles, 
axe in hand, to cut the wire that held 
the stakes, in the presence of the as- 
sembled multitude of small boys and 
town loafers General Grant’s over- 
coat would hardly have made me a 
necktie. 

As a concrete illustration of a fool 
rushing in where angels fear to 
tread, this can perhaps be better 
appreciated when you understand 
that in those days we had no cable, 
dry batteries or storage batteries. 
What little apparatus we had was of 
the very crudest. It might interest 
some of you to know how this dial 
contraption operated. 

Having ascertained the number 
you wished to call, from the card- 
board list tacked on the wall, you 





took the receiver off the hook and 
began cranking her up. Every time 
the pointer passed naught, you 
counted 10. If you wanted 99, for 
instance, you counted 10, 20, 30, 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9; then you turned the other 
crank on the side of the box which 
was supposed to ring the magneto 
bell at telephone No. 99. 

Since the bells were in series, it 
rang yours also. By your own bell 
ringing, you knew that you were 
ringing the other party’s bell. If 
the finger on the switch No. 99 was 
away from home point, it opened the 
circuit and your bell would not ring. 
You then knew that he was talking 
or was supposed to be, if everything 
worked all right; and so you hung 
up and tried again later. 

There was nothing else to do, for, 
like the modern dial telephone, there 
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was no operator to cuss for your 
failure to get your connection estab- 
lished. 

The telephone was wired with 
bare-tinned copper wire, depending 
on grooves or holes in the wood for 
insulation. I recall many a time sit- 
ting in the middle of the parlor of 
the home of some subscriber with 
parts of that “darned” thing scat- 
tered all over the floor hunting for 
an “open,” which usually proved to 
be a resin joint hiding in one of the 
grooves on the back of the magneto 
box. 

The first telephones that came out 
on this system were equipped with a 
thin carbon transmitter diaphragm 
to the back of which was glued a 
corn plaster. Back of that was glued 
the rear electrode, and between the 
two were the bird shot. Later this 
carbon diaphragm was replaced with 
a piece of shingle, and still later 
with a metal diaphragm. 


Mechanism of an 
Early Switchboard 


The mechanism of the _ switch- 
board consisted of three relays 
mounted on a circular piece of in- 
sulating material, around the cir- 
cumference of which two rows of 
holes were bored. Through one of 
them the annunciator wire was 
brought up from beneath and turned 
back through the other, forming a 
staple over which moved the finger 
that was actuated by a ratchet and 
pawl system similar to the feed on 
a blacksmith’s drill. 

It, in turn, was actuated by the 
armature of one of the relays. The 
other relay served to raise this pawl 
out of the ratchet and permitted a 
coil spring to return the finger to 
home base. 

Having three wires to each tele- 
phone, we had three circuits avail- 
able: one circuit to switch with, one 
to hang up with and release the 
switch, and the other to talk over. 
These switches, one for each tele- 
phone, were mounted horizontally in 
rows of 20 on al in. by 6 in. by 
16-ft. fence plank, on the back of 
which were tacked %-in. strips of 
wash boiler copper for bus bars; and 
the whole “shebang” depended for 
its insulation on the dry wood of 
these boards, as did the wiring of 
the telephones. 

Each subscriber’s line had to be 
approximately the same length elec- 
trically, so a spool of German silver 
wire of varying length was inserted 
in the battery wire at each switch. 
Having no electrical measuring in- 
struments, the length of this wire 
was arrived at by the “by-guess-and- 
by-gosh, cut-and-fit,” method. 
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Five of these strips of 20 each 
completed the switchboard, as it was 
never engineered for more than 100 
subscribers. That, of course, was 
beyond the wildest dreams of the im- 
agination for a town the size of ours. 
However, we did outgrow it and I 
devised an additional switch on each 
telephone which permitted putting a 
subscriber’s home and business on 
the same line. 

When we finally outgrew this ar- 
rangement, we had 125 telephones 
working on a switchboard designed 
for 100. We next purchased three 
100-line sections of American ex- 
press magneto board from the Amer- 
ican Electric Co., of Chicago. I think 
it was called the “Burns Express” 
after the name of the engineer and 
president of that company. 

When we outgrew this, we in- 
stalled a common battery board 
made by the Century Telephone Con- 
struction Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; and 
I think this was the first common 
battery switchboard installed in Mis- 
souri, barring St. Louis and Kansas 
City. This was followed later by a 
larger common battery board pur- 
chased from the late Harry Faris, 
at that time with the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., and this 
board is still in operation. 

In passing, I want to pay tribute 
to a man to whom I owe a debt of 
gratitude for the assistance he ren- 
dered me at times too numerous to 
mention. The weather was never too 
bad, or the night too long, for “Jack” 
White to help me out of the many 
difficulties I ran into. 

I shall never forget the day Jack 
threw an assortment of pliers and 
tools he had in his lap all over the 
terminal room when he got his ear 
against the ringing machine switch 
on the power board. Jack declared 
it bit him twice before he could get 
lcose to save his life. 

Old “Mother Bell” had about all 
the knowledge and skill of the art 
telephonic locked in her bosom, and 
we of the unwashed Pariahs were 
about as welcome snooping around 
her exchanges as a pole cat at a 
Methodist camp meeting. So we had 
to work out on our own every prob- 
lem as it arose, with fear and trem- 
bling—and the way we solved some 
of them would have brought tears 
to a stone image. 

If I live to be a hundred years old I 
could never forget Doc Neill’s light- 
ning arrester for rural telephones. 
Why some farmer didn’t shoot him 
for disfiguring his home has always 
been a mystery to me. I guess that’s 
where Doc got some of his training 
and acquaintances in politics—per- 
suading farmers to permit this 


awful contraption to be spiked to the 
fronts of their domiciles—for yoy 
all know our old friend, Doc Neill js 
now an honored member of the Mis. 
souri legislature. 

Doc’s lightning arrester consisted 
of a six-pin standard crossarm orna- 
mented with six insulators, nailed 
vertically high up on the front of 
the house. The ground wire was 
brought up and _figure-eighted 
around the upper and lower grooves 
of the insulators, and the line wire 
on its way to the telephone was fig. 
ure-eighted on these same insulators 
between the upper and lower 
grooves, which held the ground wire. 

Doc’s theory was that lightning, 
being accustomed to traveling in a 
straight line, would get mixed up in 
all this crooked mess and maybe for- 
get its malevolent design on the tel- 
ephone, jump to the ground wire 
and be rendered harmless. 

I had a similar, and I thought bet- 
ter, brainstorm along this same line. 
I had the tinner make some tubes of 
galvanized iron about a foot long with 
a crimp which held a No. 4 porcelain 
knob in each end. The cylinder was 
grounded and the tap to the tele- 
phone ran through the hole in the 
knobs. 

I don’t know whether these con- 
traptions ever gave the lightning 
any trouble, but they sure did the 
troubleshooter. The spiders built 
nests in them. The webs collected 
dust and when this became mud dur- 
ing wet weather, it played havoc 
with the farmers’ telephone service. 


“Bodock” Telephone Poles 
Which Lasted Too Well 


And then there 
Schweer’s ‘“‘bodock” 
farmer told George that ‘“bodock’” 
fence posts would last a hundred 
years—he knew because he had tried 
them a couple of times. So George 
thought they ought to make good 
telephone poles. Unfortunately—like 
a well-known brand of soap, that had 
only one good quality, “it floats’— 
they lasted. That was all they were 
fit for, and the longer they lasted, 
the more troublemen hated them. 

You couldn’t set one of them in 
line with itself, let alone two, they 
were so crooked. And when the wire 
was pulled to get the slack, the more 
they leaned in a vain effort to get 
in line. When they seasoned, you 
couldn’t climb them with a ladder. 

The power plant that operated our 
automatic switchboard, consisted 0! 
200 Leclanché carbon and zinc wel 
batteries; and in each telephone 
there were two pencil zine and car- 
bon wet batteries for the talking 
circuit. These pencil zincs had the 
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habit of eating off at the water line, 
opening the circuit and resulting in 
alot of profanity from the subscrib- 
er who could not understand why he 
could hear but could not be heard. 
Occasionally he would prod the 
hole in the transmitter in his inves- 
tigation. This usually fractured the 
fragile carbon diaphragm and al- 
lowed the birdshot to escape. Then 
the devil was to pay and no pitch 
not. The carbon of the battery 
vases had to be boiled and the zincs 
re-amalgamated periodically, and I 


phone business said—‘Raised corn 
in the summer and hell in the tele- 
phone business in the winter.” 
Many a sleepless night have I 
spent trying to think up some plan 
te circumvent one or the other of 
these pests. My better half—usual- 


looking back it doesn’t seem so long, 
and I am thankful that the pleasant 
things so far predominate that they 
alone remain in my reminiscences. 
So I can truthfully say I agree with 
the poet who said: “It is better to 
be a has-been than a never-was.” 
vv 


Telephone Company Has 
Float in Tampa Parade 


The Peninsular Telephone Co., of Tam- 
pa, Fla., of which W. G. Brorein is pres- 
ident and general manager, had a fine 


ly denominated as the “war depart- 
ment”—used to say: “Well, there’s 
one thing about the telephone busi- 
ness. It’s never monotonous. There’s 
something to worry about most of 
the time.” 

Oh, it was a grand game, and 
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have had my hands swell up from 
that job till I could hardly feed my- 
self. 

Oh, trouble-shooting in those days 
was real trouble-shooting, with an 
all-open-wire, no cable plant, two 
line wires and a common battery 
wire to each telephone. We had a 
main lead in the alley, 10, 10-pin 
crossarms on 50-foot 5-in. top spliced 
poles, 100 No. 14 iron wires. This 
lead made a fence down that alley, so 
thick with wires that a sparrow 
couldn’t fly through! And when 
some “ornery” kid threw a long, 
crooked piece of barbed wire or a 
barrel hoop up into the middle of 
it and crossed up the switching 
wires of a dozen or more tele- 
phones, so they all switched togeth- 
er, you can imagine the result. Your 
wet cable troubles couldn’t ap- 
proach the trouble this raised. 


And you should have seen my 
cross-connecting rack! That wasn’t 
what we called it. In fact, I don’t 
know that we had a name for it, but 
there would have been no harm in 
falling down and worshipping it, 
for there certainly was nothing like 
iton the earth above or the sea be- 
neath. 


Poplar strips, seven-eighths of an 
inch thick, 16 feet long and two 
inches wide, were nailed to the wall 
In parallel pairs. The line wires 
were fastened under copper wash- 
ers (obtained from the harness 
shop) with screws on one strip, and 
the wires from the switchboard to 
the other; No. 18 annunciator wire 
completed the cross - connection, 
twisted pair or flame-proof wire was 
not even dreamed of. 

But mechanical troubles were not 
all the evils we were beset with. We 
were between the devil and the deep 
sea, with farmers’ mutuals on one 
side and Mother Bell on the other. 
Mother Bell had the idea at that 
ume—long since abandoned, I am 
happy to say—that she had the only 
God-given right to engage in the 
telephone business; and she acted 
accordingly, while the farmers—as 
4 good deacon in Kansas who had 
the misfortune to be in the tele- 
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M. L. GOLLADAY, pioneer Missouri Independent telephone 
man, and author of the fascinating paper presented on these pages 
under the title, “Rambling Reminiscences of a Has-Been,” had 
been actively engaged in the telephone business for nearly a 
third of a century when injuries sustained, a few years ago, in 
an automobile accident necessitated his retirement from active 
service. 

In 1900 he inaugurated telephone service in the city of Hol- 
den, Mo. (where he was born September 9, 1870) and organized 
the Holden Home Telephone Co., of which he was for many years 
secretary and general manager. This property is now part of the 
system known as the Central Missouri Telephone Co. In 1924 he 
also became secretary and general manager of the Johnson County 
Telephone Co., of Warrensburg, Mo., and in 1926 he became gen- 
eral manager of the Middle State Utilities Co., in which connec- 
tion he served for some five years. 

Mr. Golladay lays claim to the distinction of being the only 
duly-elected life member of the Missouri Telephone Association 
and builder of the first dial telephone system in the state of Mis- 
souri. 

In the introduction to his “Rambling Reminiscences of a Has- 
Been” he declared that nothing that he has engaged in has in- 
trigued him as the telephone business did. “Not the least of the 
pleasures was my attendance at the conventions of this associa- 
tion (Missouri),” asserted Mr. Golladay. “From its very incep- 
tion and organization, I think that I have never missed a meet- 
ing. I not only got enjoyment but many a helpful idea in the 
operation of my properties. 

“I think anyone in charge of a telephone property who does not 
try to have as many of his people attend these conventions as 
possible is, to say the least, shortsighted. He is overlooking an 
investment that will repay him a larger percentage than anything 


he can buy with money.” 





when kindred spirits got together 
in the old-fashioned Methodist- 
style experience meetings we used 
to have at our telephone conven- 
tions, many a hearty laugh was had 
at the retelling of our experiences. 
I could, like Tennyson’s Brook, 
go on forever, in this vein, recall- 
ing the many pleasant meetings of 
the past with the real pioneers, 
many of whom have passed to their 
reward where, we are told, there 
are no trouble-shooters needed, as 
the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary shall find rest. But 
I must not weary you any longer. 
Thirty-two years spent in one 
business seems a long time. Yet 


float entitled “Around the World,” in 
the triumphal parade on February 10 
which followed the 28th annual inva- 
sion of the city of Tampa by the dread- 
ed pirate, Jose Gasparilla and his bois- 
terous and fearless band of buccaneers 
—a mythical invasion and an imaginary 
conquest commemorating the victory of 
the Tampans long ago when they defeat- 
ed the real pirate Jose Gasparilla. 
Included in the parade which formed 
a part of the day’s celebration were 61 
floats, 17 bands, grotesque figure heads 
and several marching units including the 
coast guard, the school boys’ patrol and 
the R. O. T. C. of the local high schools. 
It was estimated that 100,000 persons 
lined the streets to view the parade. 





SPEECH TRAINING 


By GLADYS CASNER 


FIFTH ARTICLE OF A SERIES on voice technique 
intended to aid the supervisor and chief operator in 
assisting operators in overcoming speech difficulties. 
Effect of bad mental and emotional habits. Proper 
physical exercise as an aid to improving one’s 
speech. Careless speech habits should be overcome 


LL MANNERS and degrees of 
A speech defects originate from 

bad mental and emotional 
habits. One acquires poor speech 
habits and thinks they cannot be 
overcome. By one’s very mental at- 
titude and lack of confidence is 
one’s speech affected. 

That one stammers, stutters, 
drawls, speaks too rapidly, or has 
delayed speech, is not an indication 
that one is abnormal mentally. Op- 
erators who speak fluently in ordi- 
nary conversation may stammer and 
stutter in giving a report on a call, 
much to the annoyance or 
ment of the subscriber. 

All supervisors should realize 
that, no matter where the stammer- 
ing began, the operator does not do 
it intentionally. Stammering and 
stuttering appear when one’s nerv- 
ous system is out of order. There 
is a noticeable hesitance in speech, 
needless repetition, or delayed 
speech in which one attempts to put 
thoughts into words and is sur- 
prised to find oneself unable to 
do so. 

These speech defects are likely 
to appear at any time but occur 
more often in the life of the adult 
woman during the course of disease 
of the central nervous system be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 50 years. 
The amount of stuttering and stam- 
mering varies with the general 
physical condition of the operator. 
Some cases of these defects begin 
with fright and the majority con- 
tinue because of fear. 

An operator who, in a state of 
emotional excitement, finds herself 
inarticulate—when she “has the 
words right at the end of her 
tongue”—will undoubtedly question 
her own mentality. Whether this 
condition persists depends largely 
on a person’s environment and the 
attitude of her associates. They can 
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amuse- 


aggravate the condition or they can 
help the operator to overcome her 
weakness. To help her requires con- 
siderable tact on the part of fellow 
operators and supervisors. 

If a supervisor complains 
such an employe “gets on her 
nerves,” if too much attention is 
given to this condition by her fel- 
low workers, if the chief operator is 
unkind in calling this defect to her 
attention—it will awaken a self- 
consciousness in an already weak- 
ened nervous system that will pro- 
hibit any controlled movement of 
her vocal organs. The operator 
may continue to stammer in the 
performance of her duties, although 
perfectly articulate when alone. 


that 


If the worker is able to get rid of 
any self-consciousness in dealing 
with a subscriber, she will endeavor 
to eliminate all useless speech. A 
telephone call is similar to the one. 
act play and, as the operator, you 
are the sole director. Have confi- 
dence that you can direct your part. 

F YOU are never troubled with 

stammering or stuttering, “do 
your part” by trying to ignore such 
speech defects in others. If you 
know that such a condition is your 
present companion and that your 
fellow workers will take pleasure in 
your improvement, make every ef- 
fort to eliminate this condition. 

My suggestion to supervisors is 
—regardless of the temptation to 
do so—never call an operator’s at- 
tention to a speech defect unless 
you are prepared to offer her sug- 
gestions toward remedying the con- 
dition. If at the particular time 
that you find a defect you do not 
have a suggestion to make for its 
improvement, wait until you have 
this information before speaking to 
the operator on the subject. If it is 
a slight defect, let her know that 





Name 
Nationality 
General Health: 
a. Strong 
b. Chronic 
ce. Anemic 
d. Lack of 


illness 


energy or laziness 
Past illness 
Defective speech organs.... 
Nose 
Throat 
Mouth 
Lips 
5. Teeth 
6. Palate 


g. 
F 


g. ull of health and energy. 


Home Environment: 


bers of family 
Temperament 


Work in general 
Present employment 


School subjects.......... 
Education in general.... 





Speech Test No. 1—History of Operator 


a. Temper of mother and father 


b. Temperament of other mem- 


Persons 
6 tecreation 
Psychological Peculiarities: 
a. Quiet 
b. Timid 
i Bold 
d. Quarrelsome 
1. Normal anger 
2. Abnormal anger .. 
Self pity 
Courage 
Fears 
Curiosity. 
1. Destructive 
2. Constructive 
Critical attitude: 
1. Constructive 
2. Destructive 
Tolerant 
Imagination 
. Day-dreaming 
. Hobbies 
Ideals 
Superior and condescending 
Friendly 
Conceited 
Confident 
Well-poised 
Cheerful and contented 
Unhappy 
. Absent-minded 
y. Indifferent or bored 
Proud 
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2. Raise arms _ practice enunciating each one slow- 
ly and clearly. 

A condition called defective pho- 
nation, from habit or from use of 
simple baby talk, makes sloven 
speech. Let’s not pretend we are 
infants. We may have been both 
cute and adorable 20 years or more 
ago with our baby talk, but now it 
has become a liability rather than 
an asset. Let me given some com- 


ch Test No. 2—Emotional Influences on Voice . , 
and Work forward. Lower 


ake check (\y) in proper column for each char- the areas. 

istic.) 3. Raise arms 

Excellent Normal Poor forward and up- 
nanan ns ward. 

4. Take a deep 
breath, inhaling 
slowly. Exhale 
slowly. 

5. Lower head 
slowly and raise mon examples: 
again. 1. I want ’oo. 

6. Bend the body 2. “Wook” for look. 
forward at the waist, with the head 3. “Yook” for look. 
and arms held limply. Rotate body “Heddo” for hello. 
to the left, returning to standing “Burver” for brother. 
position. “Praps” for perhaps. 

A tendency to speak rapidly in “Awright” for all right. 

8. “Couduv” for 
could have. 

9. “Thank ya” 
for thank you. 

10. “Jew” for 
did you. 

11. “Gotta” for 
got to. 

12. “Lemme go” 


Attention 
L\ccuracy 


irtesy ‘ 
operation 
yncentration 


( 

( 
6. 
Willingness 
M 
Pe 


rid of 
saling 
eavor 
h. A — 
e One- you will be surprised if it has to be 
', you called to her attention again. 
confi- As a practice for better speech: 
"part. 1. Read aloud each day to a real 
with or imaginary audience. Some mem- 
y, “do ber of your family may enjoy your 
» Such efforts. 
f you 2. Write out reports on long dis- 
; your tance calls and read them aloud. 
your 3. Practice approved rules of men- 
ure in tal and physical hygiene. 
ry ef- 4. Create confidence by con- 
on. stantly practicing self-control; the . Organic defects: 
ors is larynx will function normally as a a. Impaired hearing 
on to result. b. Cleft palate for let me go. 
r’s at- 5. When on duty, always be pre- ™ pect - A guttural tone 
unless pared to give an intelligent report a. poten | growths in is a discredit to 
r sug- before ringing the subscriber’s tele- yourself and a dis- 
e con- phone. Be sure you have read all e. courtesy to your 
* time reports on the ticket if it is a de- subscriber. It is 
lo not layed call. Have a summary of all easy for your 
‘or its reports fixed in your subconscious subscriber to cre- 
have mind, with your attention complete- ate a rage in you 
ing to ly focused on the called number’s - view by criticizing your 
if it is most recent report. If you follow ee Ss Ee: work. There is an 
‘ a. Low 
v that these suggestions, stammering is b. High immediate rush of 
not likely to occur. 8. Muffled blood that distends 
6. Realize that if you are a stam- 9. Loud the throat mem- 
merer, you are a confessed egoist te brane and a gut- 
and put too much thought upon Sloven articulation tural tone results. 
yourself. Drawling After the sub- 
To the supervisor: Rapid speech scriber has hung 
3 ie" ’ Delayed i . » 
When giving an operator instruc- Metallic up, you probably 
tions in overcoming stammering: Stammer wonder how you 
could have let his 
words have such 


. Stutter 
A. Reflect upon what she is . Glottal stops 
a disastrous effect 
on you. 


about to say. 20. Baby talk 
B. Break into syllables the rage fel 
words with which she has had What is more 
annoying to an in- 
ward operator than to answer a 


trouble. 
C. Do not allow her to skip 
signal and have the calling station 
begin, “aw, aw, aw,” and finally 


any sound. 
D. Have her break sentences 

pass her order with hesitation? 

(Please turn to page 38) 


iscular coordination 
,erseverance 
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Speech Test No. 3—Speech Characteristics 
(Check (yy) speech faults and defects in front of 
item listed. Later indicated in proper column when 
improved or corrected.) 
Defect 
Improved 


Defect 


Defects Corrected 


Worn or missing 
protruding teeth 
Nasality 

Nasal twang 

Lack of resonance 
Dull or flat tone 
Monotone 


——_—— 











giving reports is annoying to the 
subscriber. It denotes nervousness 
on the operator’s part and a desire 
to “get rid” of the subscriber in the 
quickest possible time. A habit of 
rushing over diffi- 
HE METHOD of overcoming eult words or 
any emotional defect of speech sounds must be 


into groups of words, pausing 
and relaxing after each group. 





Speech Examination No. 4—History of Speech Diffi- 





consists mainly in acquiring poise 
of mind and relaxation of body. The 
following exercises are recommend- 
ed by James F. Rogers in his book, 
“Speech Defects and Their Correc- 
tion” : 

1. Raise the arms slowly, with el- 
bows, wrists and fingers held loose- 
ly, sideways. Lower them slowly. 
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checked by the su- 
pervisor in order 
to determine the 
sounds and words 
which are not ut- 
tered clearly and 
distinctly. Make a 
list of them and 
have the operator 





culty and Suggested Treatment 

1. Age when speech difficulty developed 
2. Cause 

Parent’s attitude toward defect... 

Operator's attitude toward defect. 

1. Worried 

2. Indifferent 

3. Ignores 

Description of defect 

Suggested treatment 











IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


N THE February 15 issue of 
] TELEPHONY, your’ correspon- 

dent discussed the possibility 
of future conflict between the states 
and the Federal government 
jurisdiction in the field of commu- 
nication regulation. The item at- 
tracted the attention and interest 
of a Pennsylvania telephone official 
who, being in Washington on other 
matters, dropped in to discuss the 
situation. 

He wanted to know: (1) if the 
state commissions are actually wor- 
ried about having their jurisdiction 
invaded by Federal regulatory com- 
missions; (2) if there is ground for 
such worry. And so, if these two 
questions were bothering our Penn- 
sylvania friend, the thought struck 
your correspondent that the same 
questions might also be puzzling 
others. They have, therefore, been 
chosen as the text for this install- 
ment. 

Neither of the questions men- 
tioned can be answered definitely 
ves or no. The nearest one might 
come to a categorical answer would 
be “more yes than no.” 


N THE MATTER of what the 

state commissions are think- 
ing about, we must consider the at- 
titude of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. 

This group was very fearful 
about Federal encroachment on the 
field of communication regulation 
ever since Senator Couzens of 
Michigan introduced a bill, back in 
1929, that would have created a 
communications commission having 
about the same powers as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
the railroads. 

Its provisions lent themselves to 
the so-called “Shreveport” princi- 
ple, which is just another name for 
the fateful appearance of the Fed- 
eral camel’s nose under the tent 
with the state commissions cast in 
the role of the amiable Bedouin. 

In 1929, the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners opposed the old Couzens bill 
and adopted, by resolution, a policy 
calculated to keep out the Federal] 
camel’s nose from the tent of state 
regulation once and for all. Fol- 
lowing this resolution, the general 
solicitor of the association, Judge 
John E. Benton, worked industrious- 
ly on the Congress when the present 
Communications Act came up for 
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hearing in 1934. As 
probably are well aware, Judge 
Benton and his colleagues suc- 
ceeded in getting into the law, sec- 
tion 221(b) which outlaws the 
Shreveport principle in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

Judge Benton appeared to be 
quite satisfied with his handiwork, 
and probably still is. Only last Oc- 
tober at the 1935 national +conven- 
tion of the association in Nashville, 
the committee on Federal-State co- 
operation reported in part: 

“Inasmuch as exchange rates are 
thus altogether excluded from the 
application of the Act and from the 
jurisdiction of the (Federal) com- 
mission, it is not possible for any 
Shreveport case to arise, or for the 
commission to make any order af- 
fecting telephone exchange rates.” 


most of us 


N ANOTHER section of the same 

report, the committee declared 
that the cooperating state commis- 
sioners and the telephone division 
of the FCC were in “entire accord” 
in their conclusions as to the 
changes which should be made in 
the Uniform System of Accounts 
under consideration. The report 
stated: 

“It is believed accordingly that 
the revised uniform system of ac- 
counts, prescribed by order No. 
7-C of the Telephone Division of 
the Communications Commission, 
dated June 19, 1935, will be found 
acceptable by the state commissions 
generally and will be presented by 
them for application under 
laws.” 


state 


Well, 

not exactly. Let’s shift the 
scene to Albany, N. Y., a few 
months later—February 13, 1936, to 
be exact. There sits the state leg- 
islature in regular session making 
public a report received from the 
New York Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

The report of the state commis- 
sion pointed out that the FCC, with- 
out waiting for the state board to 
prescribe a system of accounts simi- 
lar to those prescribed for inter- 
state companies, had gone ahead on 


- EVERYBODY happy? 


its own hook and prescribed a com 
plete system of accounts for cop. 
panies whose business is predomi. 
nantly intrastate. 

The state board conceded that the 
point was a moot question then yp. 
der advisement by a Federal staty. 
tory court, but it “looked askance’ 
at the possibility of both the Fed. 
eral Communications Commissio; 
and the Federal Power Commissio: 
moving over the borders of state 
regulatory control. 

It would be unfair to say that 
this growing uneasiness over the 
Federal camel, now modestly con- 
cerning himself only with uniforn 
classifications of accounts, is typi- 
cal of all the state commissions 
But there are audible murmuring: 
in many of the states with more ac- 
tive and independent regulator 
bodies, particularly Connecticut 
(where an open defy has alread 
been hurled at the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn Act), Virginia, and _ points 
west. 

It is tinder that may flare up int 
a pretty big blaze some day whe! 
you least expect it. 


IVE DAYS after the New York 

commission’s report was made 
public at Albany, the commission's 
suspicions received some confirma- 
tion in the form of a decision by a 
Federal statutory court in Nev 
York City generally upholding the 
FCC’s accounting order, which pre- 
scribed a system of accounts fo 
telephone companies under th 
FCC’s authority, having annual op- 
erating revenues exceeding $50,00! 

The court found that the FCC ha 
the fundamental power to make its 
order. The requirement that orig- 
inal cost be set forth was upheld 
as a necessary part of a complete 
picture of a telephone company’ 
background for regulatory pul 
poses. 

Two important points were W0! 
by the Bell companies in the form 
of injunctions restraining: (1) e& 
clusion of allowance of depreciatio! 
on property held for future use 
(2) adjustment of the entry of prop- 
erty acquired by “contribution. 
But it is likely that the telephont 
companies will appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, which is the 
next step after the statutory (three 
judge) court. 

There is only a slight chance tha! 
the highest court will be able ™ 
handle the case before its summe! 
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recess. Far more likely, it will 
have to go over until the fall (Oc- 
tober) term. 

Aside from any hardship which 
this system of accounts may im- 
pose on Bell or Independent com- 
panies, it also seems to answer 
particularly the second question 
asked by our Pennsylvania friend. 
It indicates that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, running 
true to form for Federal bureaus, 
will go as far as it can in assert- 
ing jurisdiction. 

This may turn out to be desirable. 
There is something to be said for 
serving one regulatory master 
rather than 48; but whether it is 
desirable or otherwise, it’s a possi- 
bility not to be discounted lightly. 
Incidentally, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission will probably 
continue in effect its stay of en- 
forcement on its accounting order 
until the termination of the litiga- 


tion in the United States Supreme 
Court, which postpones the problem 
for at least another six months. 


PEAKING ABOUT court litiga- 

tion: Among other things 
which the Federal Communications 
Commission is said to be digging 
into in its Bell investigation is the 
matter of how much, how often, and 
to what effect have Bell companies 
litigated regulatory orders. 

The impression is widely enter- 
tained over at the FCC that the Bell 
telephone companies have a policy 
of litigating everything that does 
not please them—of submitting to 
regulatory orders only when it suits 
them. What is more (so runs the 
story), this policy has been highly 
successful. So much so, that until 
its major setback at the hands of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. v. Lindheimer, the investigators 


suspect that Bell had things pretty 
much its own way. 

To determine the soundness or 
unsoundness of this thesis, some of 
the investigators are said to be 
checking over records of regulatory 
suits for the last 20 years to find 
out just how much more often (if 
at all) the telephone companies 
have run to the courts to dispute 
regulatory orders than the gas and 
electric utilities. How successful 
was the telephone group in compari- 
son? What was the relative im- 
portance of the orders litigated 
compared with the orders not liti- 
gated? etc. 

If this line of investigation 
should produce any evidence of 
value, it probably will be developed 
at the hearings with a view to show- 
ing that the telephone industry has 
a past reputation for trying to duck 
regulation. If nothing of value is 
turned up, we’ll hear no more of it. 


News From Here and There 


Improving Transmission in 


Small Telephone Plant 


In the December 21 issue of TELEPH- 


ONY an error was inadvertently made in 
the article by Otto K. Henry on “Im- 
proving Transmission in the Small Tel- 
ephone Plant.” The corrections are given 
below: 

On page 22, first column, the state- 
ment, “In this case we shall assume, for 
illustration purposes, that this loop has 
a loss of nine decibels, which is equiva- 
lent to 29.7 miles of No. 12 gauge iron 


wire or a metallic line 14.8 miles long,” 
should have read: 

“In this case we shall assume, for 
illustration purposes, that this loop has 
a loss of nine decibels, which is equiva- 
lent to approximately 30 miles of No. 12 
iron metallic circuit.” 

On page 22, third column, the state- 
ment, “Suppose that all lines within the 
exchange are kept within an eight-dec- 
ibel loss, equivalent to a No. 12 iron 
metallic circuit 13.2 miles in length and 
that an overall talking test is being 
made upon a line after a 20-decibel arti- 





TO ANS. CORD 


ra = 


KEY | GIVES 5 db 
KEY 2 GIVES 10 db 
KEY 3 GIVES ISdb 





KEY | AND KEY 3 GIVE 20db 
KEY ZAND KEY 3 GIVE 25db 
KEYS |.2AND3GIVE 30db 


TO CORD CIRCUIT 








Fig. 5. 


Through Use of Three Switching Keys, a Network May Be Assembied, 


Whereby Loss Can Be Determined in Steps of Five Decibels Each. 
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ficial network has been cut into the cir 
cuit,” should have read: 

“Suppose that all lines within the 
exchange are kept within an _ eight- 
decibel loss, equivalent to a No. 12 iron 
metallic circuit 
miles in length.” 

In Fig. 5 on page 24 of the same issue 
the resistance values were incorrectly 
given. Fig. 5 is reproduced on this page 
with the correct values of the resist- 
ances. 


vy 
An Aid to Selling 
Service to Farmers 

“We Asked Some Farmers What Their 
Telephone Service Means to Them— 
Here Is WHAT THEY Sar.” 

This is the title of a 16-page booklet 
published and distributed by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. as a visual 
sales aid. It contains true statements 
of farmers and farmers’ wives as to 
what they think of telephone service— 
the protection, convenience, profit and 
pleasure it affords them. 

Accompanying these testimonials from 
rural subscribers, which the company 
states were unsolicited, were reproduc- 
tions of actual photographs—some of 
them in action—of the writers of the 
letters. The letters and photographs 
effectively tell of the telephone’s value. 

Following are excerpts from a letter 
written by W. C. Grady, Schuyler, Neb.: 

“It would be mighty hard for me to 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Statutory Court Ruling On 


in order 7-C of the Federal Communications Commission. 


FCC Accounting Order 


DECISION of Three-Judge Federal Court on new accounting system for 
interstate companies with $50,000 annual operating revenues, provided 


Constitution- 


ality of order upheld and injunction denied except with respect to depre- 
ciation entries for plant and equipment held for future use and also 
accounting for properties acquired by contribution from prior owner 


HE ACCOUNTING system for 
interstate telephone compa- 
nies having annual operating 
revenues in excess of $50,000 per 
year—promulgated by the Federal 
Communications Commission June 
19, 1935, in its order No. 7-C—was 
held to be constitutional in an opin- 
ion handed down February 18 by 
federal statutory court in New 
York. Except in connection with 
the allowance for depreciation of 
plant and equipment held for fu- 
ture use and the recording of the 
contribution of properties, the per- 
manent injunction asked for was 
denied. 

The opinion was written by Cir- 
cuit Judge Martin T. Manton and 
was concurred in by Circuit Judge 
Augustus N. Hand and District 
Judge John C. Knox, the three 
judges constituting a _ statutory 
court in the United States district 
court for the southern district of 
New York. 

Recognition was given by the 
court to allowances for depreciation 
on plant and equipment held idle 
for future use and modification was 
made of the method of recording 
the acquirement of properties by 
contribution from prior owners. The 
commission’s authority to obtain in- 
formation concerning original costs 
among its accounting requirements, 
was upheld. 

The opinion recited that “the 
court need not agree the account- 
ing proposed is the best method, but 
at this stage it cannot be said the 
provision is arbitrary. It also held 
there is no deprivation of property 
rights involved, that the question 
concerned is merely one of account- 
ing and there is no occasion to hold 
the order invalid as a deprivation of 
property until actual damage is 
threatened by it as an improper rate 
base in setting rates. 
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The court held that the instruc- 
tion in the FCC accounting system 
for recording a contribution from a 
prior owner constitutes a double 
recording and a swelling of assets 
by a fictitious entry. 

This proceeding was brought be- 
fore the court on November 22, 
1935, on an appeal by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 28 
subsidiaries and affiliates, including 
the General Telephone Corp., for a 
permanent injunction against ac- 
counting order No. 7-C issued by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission June 19, 1935, to become 
effective January 1, 1936 (see 
TELEPHONY of November 30, 1935). 

After a hearing in the matter 
the statutory court, on Decem- 
ber 14, reserved decision on the 
application of the federal govern- 
ment to deny an interlocutory in- 
junction restraining the FCC from 
putting its accounting order into 
effect January 1. (See TELEPHONY 
of December 21, 1935, page 16.) 

On December 30, 1935, the court 
granted a temporary injunction re- 
straining the FCC from putting its 
accounting order into effect, pend- 
ing final decision of the court (See 
TELEPHONY of January 4, 1936, 
page 30). 

Attorneys for the Bell System are 
quoted as having stated that an ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme 
Court would probably be taken from 
the statutory court’s decision. 

The court’s opinion recites that 
the attack on the commission’s or- 
der was based on the claim that it 
was invalid because it violates the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution 
and section 404 of the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934 for these 
reasons: 

1. Since it is unsupported by a 
report stating conclusions and basic 
findings. 


2. Because requirements exceed 
the commission’s statutory power 
and are so contrary to fundamental 
principles of correct accounting as 
to constitute an abuse of that power 
insofar as they treat of original 
cost, contributions, certain clasgsi- 
fications of telephone plant and de- 
preciation thereon, and just and 
reasonable charges. 

3. Amendments are made requir- 
ing obedience to standards so vague 
and indefinite as to be unintelligible 
or violate the fifth and sixth amend- 
ments. 

To the first contention, the court 
replies that the Communications 
Act provides that “the commission 
may, in its discretion, prescribe the 
forms of any and all accounts, ree- 
ords and memoranda to be kept by 
carriers subject to its jurisdiction.” 

“The action is a legislative rather 
than a judicial function,” the court 
asserts. “It is making a new rule 
to be applied in the future, not ap- 
plying an already existing rule to 
past facts. . . An administrative 
body can exercise a delegated func- 
tion without first reporting the data 
upon which it decided that the pro- 
posed rule_ should be estab- 
lished. . 

“Since the commission is author- 
ized to act ‘in its discretion’ there 
is no requirement that it find the 
facts upon which its authority to 
act is conditioned. . Although 
the commission did extensive pre 
liminary work before entering the 
order, a report of its conclusions is 
not a condition to the order’s valid- 
ity. The conclusions of the com- 
mission are very evident from the 
order itself.” 

Continuing, the court said: 

“The Communications Act made 
the judicial procedure applicable in 
proceedings to enforce or test the 
validity of the Communications 
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Commission orders similar to like 
proceedings affecting the orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (No. 402 (a)). We must, there- 
fore, in reviewing this order, be 
guided by the rule that in respect 
to orders of the commission, the 
court may not ‘under the guise of 
exerting judicial power, usurp mere- 
ly administrative functions by set- 
ting aside a lawful administrative 
order upon our conception as to 
whether the administrative power 
has been wisely exercised. ... It 
is not enough to reason that the 
order is unwise, inexpedient or at 
variance with the court’s own views 
as to what is practicable. This rule 
guides judicial review of any legis- 
lative act’... 

When No. 20 (5) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was before the 
Supreme Court in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission vs. Goodrich 
Transit Co. (224 U. S. 194) and 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 
vs. United States (231 U. S. 423) 
the court, while characterizing the 
commission’s power as legislative, 
also held it not unlawfully delegat- 
ed, saying: 

‘The Congress may not delegate 
its purely legislative power to a 
commission but, having laid down 
the general rules of action under 
which a commission shall proceed, 
it may require of that commission, 
the application of such rules to par- 
ticular situations and the investiga- 
tion of facts, with a view to making 
orders in a particular matter within 
the rules laid down by Congress. . . 

*,.. The commission is permitted, 
in its discretion, to require a uni- 
form system of accounting, and to 
prohibit other methods of account- 
ing than those which the commis- 
sion may prescribe. In other words, 
Congress has laid down general 
rules for the guidance of the com- 
mission, leaving to it merely the 
carrying out of details in the exer- 
cise of the powers so conferred. 
This, we think, is not a delegation 
of legislative authority.’ ” 

“No commission accounting or- 
der,” the opinion continued, “is to 
be reviewed judicially for the pur- 
pose of determining whether it con- 
forms to the court’s views as to 
What constitutes proper, efficient, 
practical accounting methods but it 
is for the court to say whether 
the commission has acted within 
statutory and constitutional limits.” 


Original Cost in Accounting 
Shows True Picture 
The court recites that the Com- 


munications Act of 1934 authorized 
the commission to obtain at any 
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time information concerning origi- 
nal cost fer rate-fixing purposes. 
To the contention of the plaintiffs 
that this is the full measure of the 
commission’s authority and that an 
accounting order in respect to 
original cost may not be prescribed, 
the court replied: 

“The requirement that original 
cost be set forth in accounting rec- 
ords of the telephone companies 
serves to complete the picture of 
value in revealing the property’s 
financial background and showing 
the relationship of a carrier’s mone- 
tary return to the original as well 
as to its own investment. It aids 
the commission in its duty to deter- 
mine from all the pertinent circum- 
stances and factors the just and rea- 
sonable rates which the carrier may 
exact from its service. . . 

Original cost as a segregated item 
may serve to reveal actualities 
which may be pertinent in fixing a 
rate base on a capitalized earning 
power of a property purchased. In 
making readily available facts 
which would tend to expose discrep- 
ancies in valuation it cannot be said 
the system is so arbitrary as to be 
beyond the commission’s power. 
Forty-seven state public utility 
bodies acquiesce in the proposed 
requirements. This is not evidence 
of unreasonableness. 

The new system requires that 
when telephone plant in service is 
acquired, the amount paid therefor 
shall be charged to account 276 
‘Telephone Plant Acquired.’ The 
original cost of the property, esti- 
mated if not known, shall then be 
charged (debited) to the appropri- 
ate telephone plant account, wheth- 
er in service (100.1) under con- 
struction (100.2) or held for future 
use (100.3) and credited to account 
276. 

After debits to 276 for ‘Contribu- 
tions,’ and for reserve require- 
ments for depreciation and amor- 
tization to date of the plant ac- 
quired, the amount remaining in 
276 shall be debited or credited as 
appropriated to account 100.4, ‘Tel- 
ephone Plant Acquisition Adjust- 
ment.’ As to 100.4 the system pro- 
vides: 


The amounts recorded in this account 
with respect to each property acquisition 
shall be disposed of, written off, or pro- 
vision shall be made for the amortiza- 
tion thereof, in such a manner as this 
commission may direct (100.4 (c)). 

Original cost as used is defined as the 
“actual money cost of or the current 
money value of any consideration other 
than money exchanged for property at 
the time when it was first dedicated to 
the public use, whether by the account- 
ing company or by a predecessor pub- 
lic utility.” (Instruction 3-S-1.) 


The plaintiffs direct at this re- 
quirement the objection that these 
provisions violate the fundamental 
principles of accounting. ...In con- 
sidering the merits of these objec- 
tions, it becomes necessary to exam- 
ine for purposes of comparison the 
system now in effect which the 
plaintiffs do not attack as unrea- 
sonable and which they seek to re- 
tain. 

Comparison of FCC System 

with Present System 

“Under the present system, ac- 
count 278 ‘Undistributed Cost of 
Property’ performs a function simi- 
lar to account 100.4. Under it, when 
a purchase is made, the estimated 
current value of the land, the cur- 
rent cost new (estimated if not 
known) of certain other telephone 
plant, the original cost of fran- 
chises, and the cost of uncompleted 
projects are charged to their corre- 
sponding accounts. 

After crediting to reserve ac- 
counts, the estimated depreciation 
and amortization applicable, the 
difference between the total of the 
foregoing amounts and the cost to 
the accounting company of the 
plant acquired is debited or credit- 
ed to 278, ‘Undistributed Cost of 
Property.’ Account 278 is classed 
as a ‘Telephone Plant Account’ and 
is reported in the balance sheet as 
part of account 100, ‘Telephone 
Plant.’ 

As an alternative, the commis- 
sion may permit the transfer of the 
amounts in the “Telephone Plant’ 
account and in ‘Depreciation and 
Amortization Reserve’ accounts as 
carried in the books of the vendor 
company to the books of the pur- 
chaser. 

In some instances, the amounts 
actually paid by the purchasing 
companies have been recorded in 
the ‘Plant’ accounts. Thus, actual 
cost, current cost new at the time 
of the purchase, and original cost 
at the time of the first dedication 
are in use at present as the basis 
of various telephone plant ac- 
counts. The amount in 278 of the 
present system is subject to no de- 
preciation and may be written off 
only through surplus. 

On a comparison of the two sys- 
tems, that of this commission 
seems to more accurately reflect the 
condition and record the history of 
the plant. 

Account 100.4 is listed among in- 
vestments. It can be subdivided so 
that there can be segregated any 
amount therein not representing 
(1) the cost of elimination of com- 
petition; (2) payment to an affiliate 
at a price in excess of cost to it 
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with a profit returnable to the pur- 
chasing company in the form of 
dividends or etherwise; or (3) any 
other element not expended in pub- 
lic interest. 

This segregated amount would re- 
ceive the same treatment substan- 
tially in the rate and depreciation 
basis as would amounts appearing 
in 100.1, ‘Telephone Plant in Serv- 
ice.’ In this light, it appears that 
the proposed system merely pro- 
vides segregation, and that the ad- 
dition of the amounts in these in- 
vestment accounts 100.1 through 
100.4 would accurately picture the 
legitimate investments of the pur- 
chasing company. 

Reserve of Surplus 

“To follow the plaintiffs in their 
argument that a reserve of surplus 
must be maintained against 100.4 
and that this is fundamentally 
wrong, would be to ignore the simi- 
larity between 278 of the present 
system and 100.4 of the proposed 
system, and, further, it requires 
the assumption that the commission 
will act improperly in the future un- 
der 100.4 (c). This cannot be pre- 
sumed. The order provides for al- 
ternatives adaptable to the facts of 
the individual cases. 

The same argument applies to the 
objection that no depreciation is al- 
lowed against item 100.4, ‘Acquisi- 
tion Adjustments.’ This complaint 
anticipates arbitrary action by the 
commission, under 100.4 (c) which 
authorizes handling of this item 
through amortization. 

The effect would be the same as 
writing down through depreciation, 
and until the commission acts so 
that the accounts become so con- 
trary to the principles of correct ac- 
counting as to constitute the com- 
mission’s order arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable, the commission is within 
its powers. The court need not 
agree the accounting proposed is the 
best method, but at this stage it 
cannot be said the provision is ar- 
bitrary. 

The objection is made that the 
commission’s refusal to act properly 
within 100.4 (c) would constitute 
a negative order, non-reviewable 
within the doctrine of Procter & 
Gamble v. United States, 225 U. S. 
282. This would not cut off the 
plaintiff’s right of attacking the 
system as it would apply to them 
after such a refusal. The appeal 
need not be on the order denying 
relief but can be against the system 
as its operation is affected by such 
denial. 

There is no deprivation of prop- 
erty involved here. The Supreme 
Court has noted that the question 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


The Texas Telephone Associa- 
tion, Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 
10, 11 and 12. 


Oklahoma Telephone 
tion, Huckins Hotel, 
City, March 17 and 18. 


Associa- 
Oklahoma 


Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, March 24. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
March 24, 25 and 26. 


lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 7, 8 
and 9. ‘ 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 22 and 23. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 
29 and 30. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Sunflower, Abilene, May 12 
and 13. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Syracuse, May 20 and 
21. 


merely concerned accounting and 
that there was no occasion to hold 
the order invalid as a deprivation 
of property until actual damage 
was threatened by it as in the use 
of an improper rate base in setting 
rates... 

Property Held 

for Future Use 

“The plaintiffs object that no de- 
preciation: is allowed on property 
held for future use in account 100.3. 
Except in those rare instances when 
the entire cost of depreciation cov- 
ers only the wear and tear on equip- 
ment in use, the plant held in re- 
serve will depreciate because of 
obsolescence or deterioration as it 
is not entirely dependent on use. 
The exclusion of depreciation on 
this account as an item to be con- 
sidered in rate determinations may 
be supportable but it appears un- 
justifiable to bar depreciation on 
this item altogether. 

Where the property is withdrawn 
from service for any portion of its 
life, upon its final retirement the 
depreciation reserve set up for it 
would be inadequate. This can be 
adjusted by charging the deprecia- 
tion to surplus rather than as a 


current account. Thus a true re 
flection of the adjusted value of the 
property would be obtained, and yet 
the accounts will so set off the item 
that it may be excluded from cop- 
sideration as a current expense for 
rate purposes. 

Instruction 21(B)(3) directs q 
purchaser of property which has 
been acquired by the prior owner 
as a contribution, to record the con- 
tribution which the seller had re. 
ceived. This is done by crediting 
account 175 ‘Contributions of Tele- 
phone Plants’ and debiting the same 
amount on the asset side, to account 
100.4, “Telephone Plant Acquisi- 
tion and Adjustment’ Instructions 
21(B) (4). 

Since this requirement is in ad- 
dition to the usual entries covering 
the purchase, it results in swelling 
the assets and liabilities by a ficti- 
tious entry. It constitutes a double 
recording of this portion of the 
transaction. 

This part of the property is re- 
corded once in the usual record of 
the transaction, and to require its 
inclusion a second time is unrea- 
sonable. No sufficient reason is ad- 
vanced for such treatment. The de- 
sired record could be made without 
this inflation by a subdivision of ac- 
count 100.4. It is unreasonable to 
require duplication and the plain- 
tiffs are injured insofar as they are 
denied a reasonable and true ac- 
counting record by this provision. 

Instruction 2(B)(1) is also ob- 
jected to. It provides: ‘All charges 
to the accounts prescribed in this 
classification for telephone plant, in- 
come operating revenues, and oper- 
ating expenses, shall be just and 
reasonable and any payment by the 
company in excess of such just and 
reasonable charges shall be includ- 
ed in account 323 ‘Miscellaneous in- 
come charges.’ 

The information this requirement 
makes available is essential to any 
determination of reasonable rates 
within 201(b) of the Act, ch.1(4-5 
of the Interstate Commerce Act 
since they are directly affected by 
such charges. In the present sys- 
tem, instruction 22(10)(a)_ stipu- 
lates that the telephone plant ac- 
counts be charged with ‘reasonable 
amounts for interest during col- 
struction period.’ The concept is 
no more indefinite there than the 
one more widely applied in the pro- 
posed system. 


Interest During 
Construction Period 
“The idea of ‘reasonable’ is old in 
the fixation of public utility rates 
and every rate determination in 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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Bay State Telephone Bills 
Unfavorably Reported 


By H. S. KNOWLTON 


ILLS before the Massachusetts 

legislature affecting communica- 

tion companies—after having 
been heard at length by the committee 
on power and light during the past few 
weeks—have in general fallen by the 
wayside when subjected to the scrutiny 
of the membership. At the 1935 session 
extended reports of such hearings ap- 
peared in TELEPHONY, covering various 
proposals to restrict the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in its man- 
agement, rates, service stipulations, 
financing and relations with the A. T 
& T. Co 

Many of this year’s proposals have 
appeared again on Beacon Hill sup- 
ported by the same proponents, notwith- 
standing their failure to receive ap- 
proval by the legislature last year. 
“Leave to withdraw” has been reported 
by the committee on most of these bills, 
pending final action by the House and 
Senate. 

Many of the same arguments which 
prevailed last year were again used by 
opponents of these measures, and need 
not be reprinted at this time. How- 
ever, as the background of telephone ad- 
ministration in Massachusetts includes 
another year’s experience with economic 
conditions and governmental activity of 
various sorts, a few points of special 
interest in connection with the 1936 
grist may be presented. 

In House 316, Wycliffe C. Marshall, 
principal antagonist of the New Eng- 
land company in the 1934 rate case be- 
fore the Massachusetts commission, 
sponsored a bill requiring that rates be 
based on the costs of each class of serv- 
ice rendered, limited by the reasonable 
value of service to the customer. The 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities would have jurisdiction over 
the application of the law. 

Mr. Marshall appeared before the com- 
mittee and took issue with what he 
declared to be the company’s contention 
that rates must be based not on the cost, 
but on the value of the service. There 
Was a disposition in the committee to 
question the feasibility of determining 
such costs. 

The opposition was presented by Geo. 
R. Grant, general attorney for the New 
England company. He stated that Mr. 
Marshall was in error in emphasizing 
the value of service as the prime basis 
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TELEPHONE measures 
before 1936 Massachu- 
setts legislature find sled- 
ding difficult, in view of 
previous discussions 


of rates in the company’s practice 
‘The relative value of service,” said Mr 
Grant, “is a factor in determining the 
spread of the rate burden among the 
various types and classes of users, but 
it is a different matter to assert that 
rates are based on the value of service.’ 

“Unlike some utility service,” con- 
tinued Mr. Grant, “the value of tele- 
phone service depends on the number 
of users of that service with whom any 
particular user may communicate It 
makes no difference to the user of gas 
how many others there are, as to the 
value of the service to him, but it is not 
the case in telephony. 

“In a small or moderate-sized commu- 
nity, the business customers are located 
near the central office, and the residen- 
tial users are scattered about the town: 
therefore, to serve the residence cus 
tomers we are obliged to use a greater 
amount of equipment and are called upon 
to use more money in maintenance. If 
we were to base our rates on costs in 
such communities, it would work a 
hardship on many of the small users 
who reside in outlying districts, and 
who would be called upon to pay a 
higher rate than they pay today.” 

This cost basis, the speaker said, is 
very impractical and impossible to ap- 
ply. The company does not know the 
relative costs of different classes of serv- 
ice, and there is no reasonable or accu- 
rate way of ascertaining it. To illus- 
trate: There are many wires in cables. 
Each pair of wires serves one or several 
subscribers, depending on the individual 
or party-line classification. Some cir- 
cuits are serving residences, others busi- 
ness houses. The company cannot tell 
the relative cost of the operation of the 
wires used at different times of the day 
and for different services. 

The work done in connection with 
the service is rendered by countless em- 
ployes and the use of those wires in- 
volves not only the cable but the man- 
hole, poles and aerial construction. No 


system of bookkeeping has ever been 
evolved which would make feasible any- 
thing like a satisfactory segregation of 
costs. 

“Our rates, while not based on costs,” 
said Mr. Grant, “are never inconsistent 
with costs. We know that it costs more 
to telephone from Boston to Chicago 
than to Worcester, and that individual 
line service is worth more than party 
line. Having ascertained the total cost 
of doing our job for the public, then 
we make a distribution of the burden of 
raising the necessary revenue from 
among the various classes and classifi- 
eations of our patrons, based on the 
relative value of the service devoted to 
their particular use. 

“The telephone property is a network 
of interdependent, inter-related equip- 
ment, consisting of both inside and out- 
side plant, all operating 24 hours a day 
in an inter-related manner, first as a 
means of rendering one class of service 
and then another; so it is impossible to 
segregate these costs. The cost basis has 
been suggested many times before Mr. 
Marshall suggested it, but it has never 
been adopted in any telephone system in 
the world, so far as I know.” 

Senator Casey asked about the loss of 
subscribers in the depression and Mr. 
Grant replied that a maximum of about 
180,000 stations was discontinued from 
1932, out of about 1.25 millions con- 
nected to the system. The senator asked 
if the rates were then reduced to accord 
with the lessened value of available 
service. This was not done, the com- 
representative stated, 
there is a minimum below which the 
company cannot go. 

The service was not billed above its 
worth, Mr. Grant said, even with 180,000 
subscribers gone. The loss was not min- 
imized, but it was scattered to such a 
degree over all the communities of the 
state that the rate schedule applicable 
to a particular community could not 
well be varied by virtue of that par- 
ticular loss of users and still give the 
company anything like a_ sufficient 
amount of money upon which to operate. 
The committee reported adversely upon 
the bill. 

Rates for Local Exchange Service 

In House 287 Mr. Marshall endeavored 
to establish uniform measured exchange 
rates for service, separating business and 


pany’s because 
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residential use, on a state-wide basis, as 
was attempted last year by him. He 
proposed to wipe out certain contiguous 
exchanges figuring in the present rate 
schedules, asserting the present tele- 
phone service, while a necessity, is 
billed at luxury rates. 

He estimated that the bill would save 
from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000 a year to 
Bay State telephone users, and declared 
that a large increase in patronage would 
follow the introduction of his proposed 
schedule, which figured in the 1934 rate 
case as reported in TELEPHONY. 

In opposition, Mr. Grant character- 
ized the bill as a “hardy perennial,” and 
said that it would disturb the practices 
of 50 years, besides subjecting the com- 
pany to a loss of over $10,000,000 a 
year. The bill ignores the feasibility 
of rate regulation by the state utilities 
commission, passes by even legislative 
investigations and asks the Senate and 
House to pass upon an intricate rate 
structure in the hurry and congestion of 
their work. 

It would be of dubious constitution- 
ality for the legislature to pass upon 
such a schedule (even though it is the 
creator of the utilities commission) 
without adequate hearing, testimony, in- 
vestigation, direct and cross-examination 
on both sides. 


The proposed schedule, Mr. Grant 
said, is fantastic and, besides causing a 
great loss of revenue, would force the 
company to spend heavily in the con- 
struction of new plant to utilize such 
a tariff. The rate of return for 1934 was 
4.24 percent on the book cost of the 
property but this schedule would cut it 
to less than 1 per cent. 

In 1935 the company earned $6.07 per 
share and paid a 6 percent dividend. 
The Marshall schedule would permit tel- 
ephones to be installed for some service 
at.a rate as low as 35 cents a month for 
receiving calls. The number of stations 
installed would increase materially, but 
there would be a grossly extravagant 
waste of equipment which would seri- 
ously cripple a dependable public serv- 
ice. Both in Wisconsin and in Everett, 
Wash., the principles of this type of 
schedule have been applied and failed, 
he said. 

Mr. Grant stated that 60 per cent of 
the measured service in metropolitan 
Boston is now on dial equipment. There 
are thousands of four-party, flat-rate 
residential installations which could not 
be measured on dial equipment, because 
no apparatus is available to do this. 

If the proposed schedule should be 
adopted, the company would have to cur- 
tail the use of the dial system in Boston, 








physically and mentally. 


Someone has said: 
the minds of men must fit.” 
true: 


changes in practices. 


the answer. 








CHANGE 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator. Iawa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


HANGE means passing from one condition to another. 
C as today follows yesterday we change, in some way, both 
Our minds, as well as our bodies, 
become adjusted to the changes as they come, of course. 

Nothing remains unchanged but, even in transition, is not lost. 

Consider the ways of entertainment. The talking pictures of today 
were the silent pictures of yesterday. Tomorrow, what? 
“For every change made in human affairs, 
I wonder if this might not be more 
“The minds of men make it necessary for constant changes 
on human affairs, for if it were not for the minds of men, there 
would not be so many changes in human affairs.” 

Take, for example, our telephone methods and practices. 
are subject to change in order to fit the needs of men. 
methods and practices would be sadly out of place today. 

Sometimes we contact operators who do not realize the value of 
It is our duty then to enlighten such opera- 
tors, since we are fortunate enough to be ourselves informed. 

There was a day, when a subscriber, after giving the operator 
what seemed to him unnecessary information in filing a toll call, 
went about other business which often took him from his office. 
Frequently he was irritable at having to wait so long. The tele- 
phone company, sensing his thoughts and needs for faster service, 
found a way to give him the sort of service he required to move 
his business affairs with more dispatch. 

Today, he thinks little more of filing a call to San Francisco than 
he does when calling a number in his home town and waiting for 
He simply names the town he wants, the person or 
number he wants, and listens to the operator advance his call. 

But today will soon be yesterday. 


ness affairs must change to suit the times. 


Even 
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Our words, thoughts, and busi- 

















abolish four-party service there, or 
ticket all four-party calls and count 
them by hand. The labor and waste 
would be intolerable. 

Metropolitan rates cannot be imposed 
on rural cémmunities. Flat rates have 
been in effect many years in smaller 
communities and widespread protest 
would rise if these were eliminated out- 
side Boston. 

This bill was also turned down in the 
committee report. 

Recording Calls from Stations 

House 419, which was adversely re 
ported by the committee after hearing, 
requires telephone companies to keep 
records of the source, time and destina- 
tion of calls. Representative Owen Gal- 
lagher favored the bill. 

In opposition, Mr. Grant said that the 
New England company now operates 
about 450,000 manual and 350,000 dial 
stations in Massachusetts. From the 
manual stations about 2,000,000 calls 
originate per day, which do not and 
never have required a ticket in that 
method of operation. Under this bill an 
enormous burden of ticket recording 
would be required, and the annual 
charges on the increased plant and 
buildings required would total about 
$800,000. 

The dial stations are caring for about 
1,500,000 calls a day without ticketing. 
To require ticketing would force the 
abandonment of the present dial equip- 
ment throughout the state. It is esti- 
mated that not over 1,000,000 out of 
600,000,000 total calls a year have an- 
noying characteristics, and probably not 
over one call in a million involves abuse 
of the responding party or is involved 
in attempted criminality. 

The bill would be a violation of lib 
erty and privacy; it has never been 
heard of before in any part of the Bell 
System, would cost unreasonable sums, 
and would not perform satisfactorily for 
public men or render any other useful 
service. 

Other bills which were adversely re 
ported after hearing were: House 1,443, 
to prohibit reconnection charges (the 
New England company has reduced these 
to $1); Senate 381, providing for free 
furnishing of handsets after 36 months 
of rental payment; House, 1,441, that 
the Department of Public Utilities be 
given control over the cessation of serv- 
ice by gas, electric, water and telephone 
companies; 

House 318, prohibiting management 
contracts between telephone companies 
doing intrastate business and affiliated 
companies; and House 320 and 321, ex- 
tending the state commission’s jurisdic 
tion over certain affiliations and con- 
tracts of telephone companies; Senate 
376 and House 1,291, permitting the 
state commission to set up temporary 
rates. 
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Actual size of fuses used in Cook 0 type. An indoor or outdoor sub-station protector. The protector that 
is fully enclosed, weatherproof and fireproof. The protector that provides protection without ground- 
ing the line because it is equipped with Cook True Gap Dischargers. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO.. Chicago 


For your protection specify Cook 








TELEPHONE MEN & WOMEN! 


The Independent Pioneer Telephone Association 
invites YOU 


To become a member. 
Here are the advantages of membership to YOU: 


(1) You will be associated in a great organization with people The $1,000 accident insurance policy, 
whom you know, or want to know . . . whose ideas, plans, which you receive as a member of the 
problems and futures are similar to yours. Independent Pioneers, is in itself an im- 

portant reason for associating yourself 

with this great organization of telephone 
men and women. Everyone is familiar with 
the great hazard of automobile travel 
these days. The Pioneer accident insur- 

(4) You will receive a service badge, roster and engraved mem- ance policy will protect you in amounts 

bership certificate. from $25 to $1,000. 


All for the $3.00 yearly membership fee. 


(Junior membership available to those with 10 years’ service) 
Write 


INDEPENDENT PIONEER TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
632 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(2) You will receive a $1,000 Accident Insurance Policy in one 
of the reliable insurance companies of the United States. 

(3) You will receive a copy of the recently-published book, 
"History of Independent Telephony." 
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The Operators’ Corner 


Traffic 


ID YOU ever pause on a busy 
D street corner in a large city 

and watch the people scurry- 
ing past and wonder whither they 
are bound and why the great haste? 
They all appear to have a definite 
destination and everyone seems to 
have a keen desire to arrive there 
as quickly as possible. This is largely 
due to the fact that we are living in 
an age of speed. 

If we are making a journey by 
motor, we try to arrive at our des- 
tination with the greatest speed pos- 
sible, and upon arriving there boast 
about making the trip in record time. 
If we travel by rail, we select the 
shortest route and the fastest train 
in order to cover the distance in the 
least possible time. In some cases 
we consider time too valuable to 
bother with ordinary transportation 
and fly through the air like birds. 
Time seems to be the most valuable 
factor to be considered. 

In driving or riding in motor cars, 
if there is a pause in traffic and the 
car ahead does not move on instantly 
when the go signal appears, we toot 
our horns to indicate our impatience 
and fuss and sputter about “the peo- 
ple who don’t know how to drive.” 

We are most exacting in our de- 
mands for prompt service. If we go 
to a store to make a purchase and a 
clerk is not immediately available, 
we shift from one foot to another 
and indicate in every way possible 
that we are displeased with the fact 
that we are not able to obtain imme- 
diate service. 

And when it comes to telephone 
service, if the average person has to 
wait a second or two longer than 
usual to receive an answer, he jig- 
gles his receiver hook up and down 
frantically and wonders “if the op- 
erator has gone to sleep.” 

After a customer has given an 
order he expects it to be filled imme- 
diately without further question. He 
becomes impatient and_ irritable 
when questioned at length with ref- 
erence to his order. He especially 
resents having to repeat his instruc- 
tions. After giving what he believes 
is sufficient information to transact 
the business at hand, he wishes to 
close the deal as quickly as possible, 
without further delay. However, on 
occasion it is necessary to question 
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By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Supervisor, 


The Illinois Telephone Association, 


SPEED IS A prime factor 
in modern business. Cus- 
tomers expect and appre- 
ciate prompt telephone 
service. Series No. 231 


a customer or to ask for additional 
information in order to fill his order 
correctly. Unnecessary questioning, 
however, should be avoided. 

In our business of establishing tel- 
ephone connections, speed and accu- 
racy are prime factors; therefore, we 
are instructed to listen attentively 
to all orders received and to fill them 
accurately and speedily. 

In filling toll orders, certain pre- 
scribed information must be obtained 
before working out on a toll circuit, 
the minimum information being the 
name of the called place, the number 
or listing of the called telephone, and 
the calling number. The calling num- 
ber may be secured under certain 
conditions as an overlapping opera- 
tion. For example, if the calling 
party gives the terminating details 
first, the call may be advanced to 
the point where the call is passed 
before asking for the calling number. 

In order to advance a toll call with 
the greatest amount of speed, to con- 
serve toll circuit time and operator’s 
time, in some instances it is neces- 
sary to ask this question: “Is the 
telephone listed under Mr. (called 
party)’s name?” For example, the 
calling party, in indicating the tele- 
phone desired, does not give the ad- 
dress name, but gives the name of 
the called party only. Let’s suppose 
a man places a call like this: “I 
want to talk to Frank Doe at Bloom- 
ington.” 

The operator accepts the call 
and passes the order to Blooming- 
ton. The Bloomington operator 
says, “I will give you Informa- 
tion.” When the originating op- 
erator passes the call to Information 
she receives the report, “‘There is no 
telephone listed for Frank Doe.” The 
calling party is not holding the line, 
so the OTC operator reaches him and 
passes the “no telephone” report. 

The calling party then says: “The 
telephone is not in Mr. Smith’s name. 
He lives with his daughter and her 
name is,” ete. If this information 


Springfield, II. 


had been obtained at the proper time 
it would have resulted in a speedier 
completion of the call, and a saving 
of toll circuit time. It would also 
have resulted in a saving of oper- 
ator’s time both at the originating 
and terminating point. 

While it is not advisable to ques- 
tion customers unnecessarily, sutti- 
cient information should be obtained 
to advance the call properly. If it 
is not volunteered, we must obtain it. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. In attempting to reach the call- 

ing line to complete a long dis- 
tance call and the line is a PBX 
or one of an underlined group, 
the calling line is busy, how often 
should you make subsequent at- 
tempts to secure the line? 
What is your suggestion as to 
disconnecting a line when they 
have talked for a period of 20 
minutes and the line is wanted 
by another party? 

Is it advisable to call a subscriber 
if he has tried several times to 

get a certain party, or is this a 

habit that is hard to treat every- 
one the same? 

After you have announced a per- 
son-to-person call, if another 
party answers without establish- 
ing his identity as the called 
party, should you announce the 
eall again? 

Why doesn’t the toll recording op- 

erator secure the given name and 

address of the party being called 
at the time call is placed, as it 
causes distant information oper- 
ator lost seconds to wait on line 
while long distance operator rings 
party back to ask these details?’ 

For the answers to these traffic 

questions, please turn to page 30. 


, 

Cold Weather a Test 
of Well-Built Lines 
Chairman Drake of the Nebraska Rail- 
way Commission was called upon during 
the cold spell in that state to aid towns 
that had become isolated to the point of 
time that their coal supplies were al 


most exhausted; and one of his obser 
vations was “an outstanding feature has 
been the excellent long distance service, 
which so far has proven the value of 
properly built and maintained long dis 
tance telephone lines.” 
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NEWS FROM | A 
HERE AND THERE | S VE on 
vet ong without a telephone on my CABLE HANGING COSTS with 
far I have found that things run 
uae h smoother when we are oe to| NATIONAL RINGS 


to the telephone and get in touch | 


Continued from page 15) 


with other folks in a business way or R | d F 

ust for visiting. eg f [ O g 
In addition to running my farm, I do} u ar an X ra n 

quite a bit of buying and selling ot 

horses, mules and cattle. A great deal A . 

of it is done by telephone. I always sk the lineman, he knows 

telephone the market before I make 4a} 

shipment, and I do considerable buying that Nationals:-— 

by telephone, too. If I did not have 

a telephone, I would have to spend less 


@ Are easily and quickly placed and 


time in farming or in cattle trading. th } 
My wife uses the telephone both for! National ar... 
business and for visiting, too. She has Regular * Once placed they remain rigidly 


~aeilar ene in - . , Rings ° oye ° ° 
cular customers who call her for in position, never slipping on or 


to market to get the price before she jumping off the strand, so you... 


sells.” @ Can pull the cable either way, do- 


The following paragraphs were taken ° * *4° 
1 g ing away with waiting and .. . 
from a letter sent in by Mrs. J. B g y g 


chickens and, of course, she telephones 














Hoagland, of Central City, Neb.: @ You won't have to reride to replace 
“The telephone was a great help the or respace rings 
time my husband’s hip was broken| i ' 
when he was pushed against the barn | @ By using Extra Long Rings when ad- 
yy one of the horses. I was alone. | ditional cable facilities are required, 
My husband had fainted by the time I} you can hang the new cable on the 
reached him, so I dipped my apron ina SN same strand saving on time, labor 
tub of water and revived him. Then I d tort | 
did the only other thing I could do—I NY and material. 
telephoned the doctor. nai) @ All "Nationals" are smooth Galvan- 
Right after I hung up the receiver, | ized by a special Hot-Dip process 
realized we would not be able to move | d ° h th Hi } °° 
my husband without a_ stretcher I reducing snea cutting To 4 mini- 
called the doctor again to make sure — mum. 
- * ? P . : ie , ationa - 
nog Borage! ep i en @ "Nationals" now come to you gath- 
re q CK ¢ Se at. Long . ia] “" 
The following sentences are taken Rings : ered m P HANDY FIVE CLUSTERS 
from other letters reprinted in the WW preventing hooking together of 
Northwestern Bell booklet: rings and increasing ease and speed 


Im our farm work, the telephone 


in handling and doing away with 
ground litter. 


does as much for us as a hired man.” 
J. O. Rawlings. 
“There are eight children in the fam- 


|; esuell It will pay you to standardize on National 
ily, and to take the telephone away from 


Cable Rings. They meet practically every 
service requirement demanded in the hang- 
ing of cable efficiently and economically. 
Write for samples and prices. 


them would be like taking away all 
their friends and chums.’—Lloyd Wille- | 
man, Central City, Neb. 

My telephone means a lot to me. To 





lose it would be like losing a part of 





The 
Handy Five 
Cluster 


my farm equipment.’—Perry Payzant, 
Schuyler, Neb. 

The money my telephone saved me 
in one telephone call (when his feed 
rack caught fire) is enough to pay for 
the cost of service on my farm for the 
rest of my life."—R. E. McCutcheon, | 
Archer, Neb. 

As a result of experiences during the | 
severe cold and storms of the past two | 
months the farmers in all sections of | 
the northern part of this country who 
had telephone service in their homes 


Can give wonderful lan of the | T H E R l N G Ww I T H TH E T E N S I oO N G R IP 
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THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Manufacturer—N. Siater Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distributor—Iinternational Standard Electric Corp., New York, N.Y. 











UB-cyClf 


Years AHEAD of All Other 
Ringing Machines 





This MASTER Ringing Machine Has 
NO MOVING PARTS 
NOTHING TO ADJUST 
NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
ABUNDANT POWER 
And Is ECONOMICAL 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
In Your Own Exchange 
Operates on 110-115 volts A.C. 
Price $45.00 F.O.B. Lorain 
LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
LORAIN, OHIO 
Ask Your Distributor 








SAFETY BACK 
POLE SAW 


FOR BETTER 
TREE TRIMMING 


A 36” blade is 
sion over the 
Narrow form 
hence the saw 
ting will speed 
duce labor cost 

to 5 diameter 

positions 

is tapered for 
juarters. Overall 
fitted with brass ferrule to 
commodate extra sections ‘ 
tional poles extend to any lengt 


BARTLETT 


Tree Trimming Tools and 
Supplies 


held rigid by ten- 
bent wood bow 
reduces friction 
is fast, easy cut- 
work and 
Cuts limbs 
Blade locks 
and bent wood 
work in 
length 


” 
three 
close 


feet 





Tree Trimmers, Compound Lever 
Rope Pull—hand saws, tree 
paint, tree rod, safety saddles 
et These supplies are all made 
after best design of highest 
quality materials They will 
give long satisfactory service 

Ask for Public Utility Catalog. 
Bartlett Manufacturing Co. 

3051 E. Grand Bivd. 
Detroit, Mich. 











| telephone’s value. Newspaper dispatches 


related a number of instances when, if 
telephones had been in other farm 
homes, deaths and much suffering would 
have been avoided. 


. 
Program Service Over 
Wires in New York 


Symphonic, operatic and dance music, 
presented by leading conductors direct- 
ing as many as 100 musicians, is 
scheduled to become part of the “bill of 
fare” soon in leading New York restau- 
rants through a new type of “high-fidel- 
ity” recording or “electrical transcrip- 
tion.” The recreated tone of the new rec- 
ords is said to rival the quality of the 
original tone of the players. 

The 
from a 


programs are to be transmitted 


central studio over telephone 
wires. New studios in the Pocono Build 
ing, at Eighteenth Street and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, are expected to 
be completed 


H. Connick, 


soon, according to H. D. 
vice-president of Muzak and 
Wired Radio corporations, both subsidi- 
ary organizations of the North Ameri- 
can Co., 60 Broadway. 

Establishment of this music-by-wire 
system in New York City is, in effect, the 
beginning of actual operations there in 
the “wired radio” development, such as 
have been carried on as a test in a resi- 
dential part of Cleveland, Ohio, for thé 
last year. The “technical experiments” 
in the Lakewood and Rocky River sub- 
urban areas of Cleveland have been con- 
cluded. The 


scribers there 


sub- 
tele- 
February 15. 


program service to 


over electric and 
phone wires ceased on 

The New York 
project to extend 


ally to 


City plans include a 
radio” 
the 
area, 


for the 


“wired 
throughout 


eventu- 
homes 
the 
said, although 


greater 
Mr. 
present 


Con- 
the 


part of metropolitan 


nick 


development will be limited to the ] 
subscribers, such as restaurants an 
ditoriums. The Muzak Corp. conti 


catalogue of 700,000 


rger 

au- 
ils ad 
musical 600,000 to 


selections covering the concert, operatic. 
musical comedy and other fields. 

Mr. ‘Connick said the 
gineers in Cleveland had 


service problems in the wired-radio 


company en- 

solved any 
field, 
making it possible to extend the system 


to an entire city. Therefore, it wag 
New 


wires will be 
with 
powel 


decided to take the development to 
York 
utilized to 


where telephone 
link the studio 


Cleveland 


sub- 


scribers. In both and 


telephone wires 
When 


energy 


were employed. 


telephone wires are used, t 


sent over the circuit 


from t 
ty pe, 
loud- 


recelver 


studio can be 
the 
speaker 


1udio 
the 


of the simple 


like sound pulsations in 


circuit of a _ radio 
When carried over power wires a super- 
audio current of higher frequency must 
be added to for the 


audio subtracted 


make it possible 


added 
without 


wave to be 
from the wires 
The New York for 
will be of the simple audio type. 
For the 
types of 


and 
interference 
the 


system present 


reproducing equipment, cor- 


poration will install various 
loudspeakers housed in large decorative 
baffles. Ifa 
versity than 
first, he 


recordings 


subscriber desires more di 


the 


wires will provide at 


100 high-fidelity 
that can be 
The Sup- 


circulated among 


may obtain 


and a turntable 


linked with the loudspeaker 


ply of records will be 


the subscribers on a sort of lending- 


library basis. 
the organization at 


are at 


Laboratories of 
Ampere, N. J., 
of experiments, 


work on a variety 


based on findings made 
in Cleveland, to extend the system on a 
and fur- 


ther the plan in New York, Mr. Connick 


metropolitan basis in that city 


said, concerning his company’s plans 


FINANCIAL 
OPERATING DATA 


Balance Sheet of the 
General Telephone Corp. 


The balance sheet of the General Tel- 
ephone Corp., of New York City, 
cessor to the Associated Telephone Util- 


(suc- 


ities Co.) as of September 30, 1935, shows 
total $29,223,632, the 


assets of 223 
consolidated Gen- 


while 
the 
eral Telephone Corp. and its subsidiaries 
(excluding the General Telephone Al- 
lied Corp.) as of the same date, shows 
assets of $80,658,358. 

In TeLePpHony of 


balance sheet of 


February 15, 
was erroneously stated that 


page 
the 


27, it 


assets of the General Telephone Corp., 
December 31, 1935 $5,656, 


the Gen- 


as of 
105. figures for 
eral Telephone Allied Corp., 
completion of the annual 


were 
These are the 
subject to 
audit, and in- 
clude $2,628,765 invested in the cumula- 
tive preferred stock of the Michigan As- 
sociated, Southwestern Associated and 
Interstate telephone companies and $2, 
965,722 invested in common stock of the 
General Telephone Corp. 

The balance sheet of the General Tele- 
phone Corp. for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, has not yet been published. 
Harold V. Bozell, vice-president of the 


TELEPHONY 





| Telephone Corp., states that the 
sheet for that period will not 
materially from that for the year 
About $600,- 
f the cash in the current assets ac- 


September 30, 1935. 


PAY STATIONS EARN 
$439% 


Every Month 


count has been used and the investment 
t increased by that amount. 
ring the current month the Gen- 
relephone Corp. has had on deposit 
1e Bankers Trust Co., in New York 
the sum of $900,000 with instruc- 
to pay $90 per share for such $6 
red stock of the Generaj Telephone 
1 Corp. as was presented for sale. 


stock has been selling in the open 
rket at prices ranging beween $76 


$82.50 per share. 


Last year (6 month average) 
the Fort Dodge, lowa, Tele- 
phone Company found that 
the 30 3-coin pay stations in 
its territory were earning an 
average of $439.40 per month 


Michigan Associated Telephone 

n which the General Telephone Al- 
Corp. owns preferred stock, declared 
idend of $2 a share on its preferred 
payable February 15, 1936. Sub- 
juent to the receipt of its share of 
lividend ($28,900), the board of di- 


rs of the General Telephone Allied The location and average monthly 


income of the highest yielding sta- 
tions were as follows: 


intends to declare a dividend of 
50 a share on the $6 preferred stock 
tockholders on record as of March 
Average 


Monthly 
Income 


$51.26 
17.76 


136. Thus by March 2 dividends re- 
ived by the General Telephone Allied vepe coonten 
3-coin Hotel 
about $2.60 per share and divi- - Railroad 
lared will have totalled $2.50 os Hospital 17.15 

- Y. M. C. A. 10.25 

- Gasoline Fig. Sta. 6.76 
Single coin Restaurant 12.61 
= Beer Garden 7.50 
Cigar Store 6.27 


its investments will have 


7, 


Annual Report of 
Pacific Bell Company 
General improvement in business con 
ions throughout the Pacific Coast dur- 
— 7 7 Pa Oe abs VeRieeS oe Pee Gray Telephone Pay Stations are a 
profitable investment for any tele- 
phone company, regardless of size. 
Whatever your requirements the 
Gray Company is certain to have a 
pay station exactly suitable for your 

company and territory. 


Write the Gray Telephone Pay Sta- 
en sn a tion Company today for assistance 
ee: Sen ee See in making a survey of your 


e: R AY territory. 


TELEPHONE 
we4 


telephones experienced by the 
fic Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
San Francisco, Calif., and in the in 
creased local and long distance traffic. 
Local calls increased 6.0 per cent and 
ind long instance calls increased 
11.8 per cent over 1934. The net gain in 


telephones of 72,716, as contrasted with 








the net gain of 34,425 in 1934, was a 5.0 


per cent gain in company-owned and op- 


On December 31, 1935, the Pacific com- 
pany had 1,540,084 company-owned and 
operated telephones in service—119,493 
stations (or 7.2 per cent) less than the 
maximum development reached in 1930. 








By the close of 1935 the company had 


GRAY TELEPHONE 


regained 125,853 telephones or 51.3 per 


cent of a total of 245,346 lost during the 
depression period. There were 321 con- 
necting companies which with rural and 
private lines served 292,235 telephones, 
resulting in a total of 1,832,319 tele- 
Phones in the territory operated by the 
Pacific Bell. 

Local service revenues increased 4.9 
per cent and toll service revenues in- 
creased 10.4 per cent over the previous 
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STATIONS 


PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Order Direct or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
COo., Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New York,N. Y- 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago 
STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
CO., Rochester 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. Montreal, 
Canada 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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225 Varick St. 











well - designed 
parent glass insulators. 


WHITALL TATUM CO. 


Glass Manufacturers Since 1836 
New York 


USED for years on 
telephone, tele- 
railroad and 
lighting company dis- 
tribution lines ... a 
dependable source of 
uniform, 

trans- 


WHITALL 
TATUM 
INSULATORS 
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3. One-Piece 
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SEE 


WHY iH 
EXPERTS PREFER 





THIS NO. 11 i 
TELEPHONE 


“Center 


TREE PRUNER 


é 


Curt” 


Construction 
prevides quick, 


easy cut . 


2. Safety Catch 
easily locks blade in closed 
position to avoid accidents. 


tempered tool 


CONN., 


steel blade and lever for 
added strength ... 

4. Reinforced Hook for extra 
strength protects blade . . . 
will mot clog... 

5. Extra Long Life 
prevents breakage . . . 


Spring 


6. Ball-Bearing Pulley gives 
easier action; longer life . 

7. Highest Quality Chain won't 

wear out... 

8. Large Welded Steel Ring .. 

9. Unbreakable 

Iron Head 

10. Designed by Experts ... 

for Experts... 


Seymour Smith 


& SON, 


Malleable 


INC. 


wv. Ss. A. 


Seymour SmiTH 
,eg a we F nd 


QUICKER ,EA 
LO) - Sm 1 8 
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year. Gross telephone operating reve- 
nues were $95,944,983,* an increase of 
$6,002,070, or 6.7 per cent over 1934. 
Total operating expenses, inclusive of 
taxes, were $75,514,001, an increase of 
$4,213,791 or 5.9 per cent over 1934. 

Taxes continued to increase during 
1935. The amount charged directly to 
tax expenses was $11,464,203. This is 
an increase of $847,736 or 8.0 per cent 
over 1934. During the last half of 1935 
taxes were materially increased and are 
now running at an increased annual 
rate of over $2,000,000 as contrasted 
with the first six months of 1935. For 
the year 1935 taxes averaged $7.68 per 
telephone as contrasted with $7.27 per 
telephone last year and $4.60 per tele- 
phone 10 years ago. 

Exclusive of taxes, the increase in 
expenses, while due partly to increased 
business, is mainly due to increased 
wage payments. payroll 
in 1935 was $40,240,706, an increase of 
$1,724,773 or 7.3 per cent over 1934. 

The balance net income was $16,744,- 
874, an increase of $2,196,658 over 1934, 
and was $994,874 more than the $6 per 
share dividend on preferred and com- 
mon stock. The common stock earned 
$6.55 per share in 1935, as compared 
with $5.33 per share in 1934. 

Construction work during 1935  in- 
volved gross expenditures of $22,- 
$2,994,713 


The company’s 


912,073, an increase of 
over the 1934 expenditures. 

On November 30 the properties of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Spokane, Wash., and the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Southern Ore- 
gon (two wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
the company) were merged with the 
Pacific Bell, with the approval of the 
Washington and Oregon state commis- 
sions. 

The company’s assets as of December 
31, 1935, total $435,386,071, an increase 
of $4,774,702 over the preceding year. 
They include: Plant investments, $431,- 
445,229; miscellaneous physical prop- 
erty, $1,603,829; investments in con- 
trolled companies not consolidated, $13,- 
375; other investments, $1,950,266; sink- 
ing funds, $373,372; current assets, $15,- 
382,503; deferred debits, $9,538,456. 

The liabilities include: Common capi- 
tal stock, $180,500,000; preferred stock, 
$82,000,000; funded debt, $58,032,000; de- 
preciation reserve, $105,980,321; surplus, 
$5,854,182; demand notes sold to trus- 
tee of pension fund, $13,082,249; current 
and accrued liabilities, $14,570,867. 

Says N. R. Powley, president of the 
Pacific company, in his report for the 
directors to the company’s stockhold- 
ers: 

“We highly value the business of our 





*Includes $409,100 which may possibly be 
refunded in whole or in part to subscribers 
in the state of Oregon in the event of an 
adverse court decision. 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 26 

1. At one-minute intervals or 
more frequently if you have 
time available. 

2. We may ask for a line in 
cases where we have been 
authorized to do so under 
certain conditions, but we 
are not permitted to discon- 
nect parties who are talking, 
even in case of an emer- 
gency. 

3. It is not advisable to offer 
to call him, for if this serv- 
ice is given to one _ sub- 
scriber, all other subscrib- 
ers are entitled to the same 
service. However, if the 
subscriber complains, refer 
him to your supervisor. She 
is permitted, under this con- 
dition, to offer to call him. 

4. If the calling party is hold- 
ing the line but does not 
start conversation or if the 
calling party is not holding 
the line, announce the call 


again. 

5. See the introduction to 
these questions and an- 
swers. 











customers and we constantly strive, in 
all of our endeavors, to make our serv- 
ice increasingly valuable to them. We 
seek to perform in an unroutine way a 
service, which, due to the public’s re- 
quirements must necessarily be handled 
in volume. Our substantial gain 
in telephones is due in no small meas- 
ure to the energetic work of our person- 
nel and their splendid productive sales 
effort has been both in the interest of 
our customers and your company.” 
vy 


Suit Filed Against A. T. 
& T. and Two Subsidiaries 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and two subsidiaries—the Western 
Electric Co. and the Electrical Research 
Products Co.—were named defendants 
on January 27 in a $10,500,000 anti-trust 
suit charging they monopolized the mar- 
ket for sound recording apparatus. 

The suit was filed by Bernard Gogel, 
acting as assignee of a claim of the 
Standard Sound Recording Corp., and 
Thomas F. James, assignee of Theran- 
ger Manufacturing Co. 


A. T. & T. Regular Quar- 
terly Dividend Continued 


Directors of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. on February 19 de 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $2.25 per share, totaling $46,655,687. 
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Activities of 


Commissions and Courts 


FCC Rule Concerning 
Inspection of Files 


At a general session on February 19 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion amended Rule 100.6 so as to read: 

“100.6. Subject to the provisions of 
sections 4(j), 412 and 606 of the Act, 
the files of the commission shall be open 
to inspection as follows: 

(a)) Tariff schedules required to be 
filed under section 203 of the Act, and 
annual and monthly reports required to 
be filed under section 219 of the Act. 

(b) All applications and amendments 
thereto filed under Title II or Title III 
of the Act; all documents filed with 
applications made when specific mention 
is made in the application referring to 
such document; authorizations issued 
ipon such applications; all pleadings, 
depositions, transcripts of testimony, 
exhibits, examiners’ reports, exceptions, 
and orders of the commission. 

(c) Other files in the discretion of the 
commission upon written request de- 
scribing in detail the documents to be 
inspected and the reasons therefor.” 

Under the new order, certain confi- 
dential files still may be examined only 
ipon specific authorization after the fil 
ing of a written request. Among these 
are data concerning certain operations 
of communications companies competing 
with foreign concerns for international 
business 


vy 
Urges “A” Companies to 
File Reports with FCC 


The Telephone Division of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission on 
February 13 decided to send a letter to 
all telephone carriers which claim ex 
emption from jurisdiction of the com- 
mission and to the carriers which have 
been notified that they are subject only 
to sections 201-205 of the Communica- 
tions Act, requesting them to resume 
filing monthly reports commencing with 
January, 1936, in order to preserve the 
continuity of statistical studies. 

This information was published in 
TELEPHONY of February 22. Under date 
of February 18 the Telephone Division 
Withdrew this press release and sub- 
stituted therefor the following: 

“The Telephone Division approved the 
form letter suggested by the account- 
ing department requesting all telephone 
Carriers having average annual oper- 
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ating revenues in excess of $250,000 to 
file monthly reports of revenues, ex- 
penses, and capital changes, commenc- 
ing with January, 1936.” 

The letter in question was sent out by 
the commission under date of February 
15. Enclosed with each copy of the let- 
ter were blank forms for making the 
necessary report in triplicate, the com- 
pany being asked to send two copies of 
the report to the commission and retain 
one for its files. 

In a letter sent to class A member 
companies under date of February 24, 
F. B. MacKinnon, president of the Unit 
ed States Independent Telephone Asso 
ciation states that it is essential for 
the welfare of the industry in cooperat- 
ing with the FCC, to maintain compar- 
able statistics. All companies are, 
therefore, urged to respond to the re- 
quest of the commission. 

Says the association’s letter, in part 

“It is of value to the company to 
make such a report; it is of value to the 
association to have such a report made, 
and... it is desirable to have the in- 
formation available for various groups 
interested in the progress of the tele- 
phone industry. Of course, only those 
companies fully subject to the commis- 
sion are required to make this report 
From the others it is voluntary.” 

Class A member companies are asked 
to notify the association if they have 
received copies of the letter and report 
forms from the FCC and if it is their in 
tention to comply with the request 


~~ = 


Reorganization Plan 
Approved for Central West 


Judge John P. Nields, of the United 
States District Court, Wilmington, Del., 
confirmed the plan of reorganization for 
the Central West Public Service Co. on 
February 21. Under the new plan, the 
company will leave the field of holding 
companies, as defined by the public util- 
ity holding company act, and will be- 
come an operating company outside of 
the scope of the act. 

With the exception of its investment 
in the lIowa-Illinois Telephone Co., the 
new company will have no subsidiaries 
but will directly own and operate its 
telephone and other public utility proper- 
ties in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Virginia and West Virginia. 


The Best 


Protection 
is the 
Most 


Economical 


NO. 222 CROSSARM 
ARRESTER 


Accurate and self-cleaning in 
operation—easily installed and 
built to last. 


Write for a Sample 


Reliable 


Electric 


Company 
CHICAGO 


























Beware of Solicitors for 
“Telephony” Subscriptions 


Information has been received that a man giving the name of “John- 
son” is soliciting subscriptions in Wisconsin for TELEPHONY without 
authority. In December, a man giving the name of “Jackson”—prob- 
bly the same party—solicited subscriptions in Iowa, likewise without 
authority. 

No money should be paid to solicitors for subscriptions to TEL- 
EPHONY unless undoubted credentials are presented. At present, 
TELEPHONY has no representatives soliciting subscriptions. All pay- 
ments for subscriptions should be sent direct to 































































































TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CorpP., 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, II. 
























































The new company also will own the A judgment in a prior action denying 
combined office and warehouse in Omaha, the telegraph company 











indemnity 
Neb., all of which will be subject to a against the other two companies, was 






































new first mortgage under which new held not to support defense of estoppel. 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds would The telegraph company was held not to 
be issued pursuant to the plan of re- have “ordered” the injured lineman to 
organization. climb the pole in question so as to make 














The contemplated new name of the it liable of primary negligence and to 
company is Central & Southeast Serv- subject it to sole liability. 
ice Co. 





























The lineman was held to be lineman 
vy of each company and was owed by each 


Entitled to Contribution inspect and discover the dangerous con- 


In Lineman’s Injury Suit dition of the crossarm and to abate the 
The Missouri Supreme Court handed Peril. Failure to do so, the court held, 
down a decision recently in the case of Was omission on the part of each which 
the Missouri District Telegraph Co. vs. constituted passive or inactive negli- 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and sence inter se, coincident, concurrent, 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. Af- and contributing equally and alike to 
firming the judgment of the circuit constitute one composite proximate 
court, the supreme court held that the Cause of injury. 























the duty of ordinary care to reasonably 



















































































telegraph company is entitled to con- Recovery against the telephone com- 
tribution by the telephone and electric pany was held not barred by a clause in 














light companies where it paid in full a the lease of poles to the telegraph com- 
judgment of $40,000 obtained against all pany by which the telegraph company 
three companies by a lineman injured undertook to indemnify the telephone 


















































by reason of defective condition of a company against “all claims, suits, 
crossarm owned by the electric light judgments for damages or injuries aris- 
company and maintained on a_ pole ing to persons or property or in any 











owned by the telephone company, on manner by reason of the use or main- 
which pole the telegraph company tenence by the lessor of plant facilities.” 
leased space for its wires. The language used was held to be broad 
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and indefinite and not to say plainly 


that the telegraph company should ip. 
demnify the telephone company for the 
consequences of its own wrong. 


Refunding of Citizens 
Company, Terre Haute, Ind, 


The Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co. of Terre Haute, Ind., has filed a 
registration statement with the Secuyi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in Wash. 
ington, D. C., covering $1,450,000 first 
mortgage 4% per cent series A 25-year 
bonds. 

Lawrence Stern & Co., Inc., is under- 
writing the entire issue. 

The Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co. is one of the units of the Telephone 
Bond & Share group, all of its stock be. 
ing owned by the Telephone Bond & 
Share Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 

vy 
Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

February 19: The Inter-Mountain Tel- 
ephone Co., Bristol, Tenn., granted au- 
thority by the Telephone Division to 
supplement existing toll facilities be- 
tween Johnson City and Erwin, Tenn 
Its application was filed February 5. 
The Inter-Mountain company is to file 
within 60 days after completion of the 
work, a statement of all costs incurred, 
and the accounting performed, with the 
construction of an additional intrastate 
toll line. 

February 4: Asa result of an order of 
the Telegraph Division in the matter of 
“minimum guarantee and joint-user pro- 
visions in teletypewriter exchange serv- 
ice schedules” the associated Bell Sys- 
tem telephone companies filed revised 
pages to their teletypewriter exchange 
tariffs. 

February 19: Commission announced 
an amendment to its regulation making 
all applications by radio stations and 
communications carriers open to public 
inspection. Pleadings, depositions, tran- 
seriptions, exhibits, and other records 
also will be made public 

Under the previous rule, certain ap 
plications and data were available only 


(Please turn to page 35) 





s WANA Battery 


== = Fad y, Inland Equipment Co., Distributor, Max F. Hosea, President. Indianapolis, Ind. 












High in conductivity, unitorm, easy to string. 
q Also hard drawn copper wire, interior 
telephone wire and lead encased cable. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N.J. 
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COURT RULING ON 
ACCOUNTING ORDER 


Continued from page 18) 


volves consideration of charges here 
made subject to a distinction be- 
tween reasonable and unreasonable. 
Although in isolated cases the ques- 
tion may be very close, generally 
the classification will not be impos- 
sible. As an accounting measure 
merely, the rule cannot be regarded 
as beyond the commission’s power. 

Exception is also taken to the rule 
as requiring obedience to a standard 
as vague and indefinite as to be un- 
constitutional ... First, it appears 
that the requirement that profits on 
transactions involving necessaries 
should not be unjust or unreason- 
able, is without the specialized con- 
tent of the word ‘reasonable’ with 
regard to charges involved in the 
determination of rates. This serves 
to distinguish the plaintiff’s other 
cases. 

Second, telephone companies need 
incur no risk since those occasional 
cases which may be doubtful can be 
submitted for approval under 
220(g¢) of the act and instruction 9 
of the order. 

To the claim that the commission 
is likewise without a standard for 
judgment, the answer is that the 
concept of ‘reasonable’ is tradition- 
ally defined in utility regulation 
with sufficient certainty. 


License Agreements with 
Subsidiary Companies 


“The necessity of this order be- 
comes apparent upon consideration 
of the inter-relations of telephone 
companies. License agreements be- 
tween subsidiaries can furnish ex- 
amples of charges clearly not ‘just 
and reasonable’... Yet any exact 
definition would be objectionable as 
arbitrary. Furthermore, these items, 
in being subject to interpretation 
by the commission and definition as 
applied to specific facts, are suffi- 
ciently definite to guide the commis- 
sion... 

It is required that the capital 
stock expense be set up in account 
134.2 which falls in the general 
class of ‘Prepaid accounts and de- 
ferred charges.’ 134.2(c) provides 
that the amortization of this ac- 
count shall be accomplished by 
charges to ‘Miscellaneous Debits to 
Surplus.’ Instruction 20(a) states 
that the telephone plant accounts 
201-277 shall include the general 
expense of organization of the ac- 
counting company. 

While the system may appear to 
be inconsistent in this respect 
Montgomery Auditing Theory & 
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Practice (5th Ed. 1934, p. 416) en- 
dorses the write-off of organization 
expenses to charges against earned 
surplus, and this would be not un- 
reasonable in view of the account- 
ant’s differences on the point. See 
Paton Accountant’s Handbook (2nd 
Ed. 1934 p. 42). 

If inconsistency exists it may be 
corrected by the commission before 
the requirement can be enforced. 
What we say must not be regarded 
as an endorsement of the indiscrim- 
inate exclusion of these expenses 
from the rate base... Nor does it 
mean that expenses of stock flota- 
tions subsequent to organization are 
always necessarily to be regarded 
as organization expense. 

Except as indicated herein, in 
connection with the depreciation of 


plant and equipment held for future | 


use and contributions, the injunc- 
tion herein prayed for must be de- 
nied, and a decree will be entered 
restraining the enforcement of the 
instructions given as_ to 
items.” 


“A Far-Reaching Decision,” 
Says Commissioner Walker 


In commenting upon the action 
of the statutory court, Chairman 
Paul A. Walker of the telephone di- 
vision of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, said the decision 
was far-reaching because it would 
affect not only companies subject 
to the jurisdiction of the FCC but 
intrastate companies as well. 

The National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, 
he pointed out, has adopted the new 


rules and has pending in several | 


these | 





states proceedings to put the ac-| 


counting system into effect. Com- 
menting further, he said the new 


possible nor impractical.” The com- 
panies should be able to restate 
their property accounts without pro- 


tracted delays or trouble, he de- 


clared. 
The estimate of the American 


. . “ . . | 
accounting system is “neither im-| 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. that it| 


would cost the Bell System 10 mil- 
lion dollars to put the new system 
into effect, Commissioner Walker 
asserted, is ridiculously high. 

vy 
Trustees for United 


Telephone & Electric Co. 
W. C. A. Henry of Wilmington, Del., 
and Lark O. Verckler of Abilene, Kans., 
have been appointed trustees of the Unit- 
ed Telephone & Electric Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation, by Federal Judge 
John P. Nields, of Wilmington. The 
company is in reorganization proceed- 
ings under Section 77b of the national 
bankruptcy act. 


| 


| 











A tangle of twisted wires and in- 
sulators, a maze of flattened, bro- 
ken poles. Emergencies like these 
call for the utmost in strength of 
men—the utmost in quality of ma- 
terials. Under the strain of extraor- 
dinary conditions where interrupted 
service demands immediate action 
despite overwhelming difficulties, 
Klein tools and Klein equipment 
does its full share, accepting the 
responsibility of linemen's safety. 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


The four pamphlets 

listed below will be 

sent without charge 

to anyone interested. 

Check the ones you 

want. < 
C Safety for the Pole Climber. 


Specifications on Linemen's Belts and Safety 
Straps. 


— The Safety Factor on Linemen's Leather Goods. 
3 Pocket Tool Guide. 


tas KLEIN: 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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COMMISSION RULINGS 


AND HEARINGS |i «Bd -Lole4 


Continued from page 32) 


upon written request and “in the dis- | 'o} & 


cretion of the commission.” 

February 19: The request of the 
Public Utilities California Corp., San 
Francisco, Cal., for 90 to 120 days’ addi- 


tional time within which to file its ta- FIELD TESTS 


riffs was considered by the Telephone | 
Division in connection with a memo- | PROVE THEIR 
randum by the accounting department, 


accompanied by a letter to Public Utili- 

ttes California Corp. advising it that LONG LIFE 
compliance with the law and orders of 

the commission could be readily com- Cedar poles for all 
plied with by the filing by it of a con- ‘ 

currence in the tariffs of the Bell Sys- requirements... 


tem companies with which it connects. | W . 
The applicant company was advised that Northern hite 


this concurrence could be filed in a shert or Western Red 
time, and a copy of the suggested form 


of concurrence was mailed to the com- Cedar. Fast ship- 
pany. } » “ 
February 19: The Telephone Divi- ping service. 

sion ordered the applications of Darwin | 

T. Strickland, Chester H. Loveland, A. 

N. Johns, Guy D. Lamp, and Harry 

Reinhardt removed from the hearing 

docket and retired to the files. The ap- 

plications were for authority to hold 

positions with more than one carrier 

subject to the Communications Act of 

1934 
February 24: Hearings in Omaha, 


Neb., before Chief Examiner Davis J. : 

Arnold on applications under section | PAG E AND | ’ LL CO. 
212 of the Communications Act of 1934 “S#i1 In the Lead” 

for orders to authorize petitioners to | MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 

hold positions with more than one car- | CEDAR IS THE NATURAL POLE VWIOOD 


rier subject to the act. Those whose ap- 
plications were to be heard are: R. P. 
Baird, H. G. Conger, A. A. Lowman, W. a a 
F. Cozad, R. B. Johnson, D. M. McLellan, 

Frank E. Randall, and W. R. Johnson, BUILT TO TAKE IT 
Omaha; Herbert W. Rohrer, and Karl B. 


Rugh, Abilene, Kans.; Warren S. Mill- THE YEAR "ROUND 
er, Topeka, Kans.; } 4 A 





PrPaiitom 


tre 


s1aes 











J. G. Crane, Hunter WE , 

L. Gary and Carl A. Ulffers, Kansas 
City, Mo., and William J. Brazell, Ab- yi wv Wy 
erdeen, S. D. e % 

February 28: Hearing in St. Paul, ae 
Minn., before Chief Examiner Davis J. 1 
Arnold on applications under section 
212 of the Communications Act of 1934 
for orders to authorize petitioners to 
hold positions with more than one car- 
rier subject to the act. Those whose ap- 
plications were to be heard are: Frank 
Bracelin, Minneapolis, Minn.; Leslie H. i e \ 
Dahl, Walter I. Howard, Edmund A. pu Vy. Yow) 
Prendergast, Clarence B. Randall, Roy ; : ’ Nor 938 ahr 


coil 1s 


F. Wilder, and Alexander B. Cree, all 

of St. Paul, Minn. « 
April 3: Hearing before Telephone 

Division en banc on the complaint of 


the Pensacola Broadcasting Co. against IN HOT WEATHER OR IcY COLD OWENS-ILLINOIS 


the American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., of New York City, alleging over- ¥Y 
charges over circuits from Mobile, Ala., 

via Flomaton to Pensacola, Fla. 


Illinois Commerce Commission Pin-Type Glass INSULATORS are OK for long life 
February 25: Rehearing in Chicago 

on complaint of Clarence M. Shapiro 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for restoration of telephone service in h 

, Bi 2 aracter and possess only 
the city of Chicago. A petition for a on the poles where nature a 

_o 


ie repeating 


tl 


side « 


@ There's no proving ground forin- by seasonal or sudden temperature 
sulators like actual service right up changes. They are homogeneous in 


high impedance 


rehearing was filed by the Illinois Bell | can hammer away at them one coefficient of expan- 


company and granted. winter and summer with ; sion. Write us about your 
February 25: Hearing in Chicago on 


‘ : cold, heat, rain, frost, wind OWENS-ILLINOIS requirements . . . Owens- 
application of the proposed change in 


the 


rates of the Northwestern Illinois Utili- and snow. That’s where ¥,) Illinois Glass Company, 
ties for telephone service stated in rate Hemingray Insulators have jPRoDUCTS Structural Materials Divi- 


schedule I. C. C. No. 2 sheet No. 1A ren- proved they are unaffected ic. sion, Muncie, Indiana. 
dered by the company. 
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In use, 








Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

March 13: Hearing in St. 
complaint of the Washington 
Rural Telephone Co. 
tings Telephone Co., 
of territorial rights. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 

February 19: In regard to complaint 
of citizens of Ulman and Iberia against 
the Citizens Public Service Co. of Mis- 
souri and the Ozark Central Telephone 
Co. alleging unsatisfactory telephone 
service between Ulman, Iberia and Tus- 
cumbia; the Ozark Central company 
was authorized to abandon its exchange 
at Ulman and to render service to U1- 
man and Brumley from the Tuscumbia 
exchange. Both companies are required 
to construct a metallic circuit between 
Iberia and Tuscumbia. 

February 19: Order issued denying 
application of L. H. Garst, operating as 
the Webster County Telephone Co., for 
authority to file a rate sheet for common 
battery service and to issue mortgage 
note 

March 4: Hearing in Jefferson City 
on complaint of the commission upon 
its own motion against the Western Tel 
ephone Corp. of Missouri for failure to 
provide satisfactory telephone service 
and for failure to maintain the physical 
property of the telephone plants in 
proper condition at Shelbina, Shelbyville 
and Hunnewell: and the rates to be 
charged for proper service. 


Paul on 
County 
against the Has- 
alleging invasion 





JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists 
Financial 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 


in Appraisals. 


Rate Surveys, 
Investigations, 


Organization, 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. . 
Sent on Trial 
Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MARTIN A. OBERLANDER, of 
New York City, wiring supply 
manager of the Graybar 
Electric Co. until his retirement 
in 1933, died suddenly of 
pneumonia on February 6. 

Mr. Oberlander was born in New 
York City in March, 1869. In 1890 
he became 
Western stock 
clerk. By 1900 he had worked his 
way up to the position of supply 
buyer at general headquarters. In 
1909, he 


sales 


very 


associated with the 


Electric Co. as 


was appointed assistant 
supply sales manager, and in 1916, 
supply sales manager. 

In 1923, when the supply depart- 
ment of Western Electric was sep- 
arated from the telephone depart- 
ment, he assumed responsibility 
for sales of all 
with the title of 
sales manager. 


wiring material 
wiring 
He held this posi- 
during the last 10 years of 


supply 


tion 
his business career. 

At the time of his retirement in 
1933, Mr. Oberlander was the old 
est general department employe, 
both in years and service, and was 
well known 


throughout the elec- 





MARTIN OBERLANDER 
PASSES AWAY 


After his retire 
still took an 
terest in the developments in the 


trical industry. 
ment, he active in- 
wiring field, and kept up the many 
friendships and associations of his 
more active years. His death 
regret to his 
throughout the 
and electrical fields. 


brings real many 


friends telephone 








Nebraska State Railway Commission 

February 19: In the matter of the 
depreciation rate to be fixed for the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
1936; ordered that the rate be fixed at 
3.5 percent upon depreciable property, 
and be so set up on the books of com 
pany. 

February 19: In the matter of Reso- 
lution No. 135, relating to charges for 
handset equipment supplied by tele- 
phone companies, moved by Commis- 
sioner Bollen that the charge for hand- 
sets made by the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. be reduced from 25 cents 
a month to 15 cents per 
tive January 1, 1936, for subscribers 
who have paid the additional charge for 
handset service for a period of 36 
months; adopted. 

February 19: In the matter of 
charges for handset telephone equipment 
made by Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.; moved by Commissioner Bollen that 
company be ordered to show cause why 
rate charged in Minnesota should not be 
made effective in Nebraska; lost. Moved 
by Commissioner Drake that counsel for 
the company be instructed to appear 
before the commission at an early date 
to inform the commission the reason for 
the lower charge in Minnesota; carried. 

February 19: In the matter of the 
application of the Hickman Telephone 
Co. for authority to reduce exchange 
rates for 1936; granted and company 
authorized to publish the following 
gross rates, subject to a discount of $3.00 


month, effec- 


a year when payment is made during 
the first quarter: Farm lines, $12.00; 
private lines, $13.00, and business, $15 

February 19: In the matter of the 
application of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for approval of certain 
revised sheets of its general exchange 
tariffs; it appearing that the revision, 
among other things, permits discontinu- 
ance of telephone service for failure to 
pay for directory advertising; approval 
is denied 
New York Public Service Commission 

February 19: The commission ac- 
cepted for filing by the New York Tele: 
phone Co., optional monthly rates for 
Buffalo and Syracuse and suburban ex- 
change areas under a new plan desig- 
nated as extended “scope” service. Un- 
der this service Buffalo and Syracuse 
subscribers, upon payment of a slightly 
higher monthly rate may include the 
suburban exchanges in the local calling 
area, on a local call basis, and the sub- 
urban exchanges, upon payment of a 
monthly rate slightly higher than the 
rates for Buffalo or Syracuse, as the 
case may be, may include the larger ex 
change in their calling area. 

North Dakota Board of Railroad 

Commissioners 

February 8: Order issued approving 
transfer of various telephone properties 
of the Utilties Co., Inc., to the Northern 
Telephone Co., to be operated by M. H. 
Roseland, DuPre, S. D. Mr. Roseland will 
make his headquarters at Drayton, N. D. 
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ADDING MACHINES 


rroughs Adding Machine Company, 
A Biva.,_ Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 

kkeeping, culating, 
Goomting Machines, Blectric Car Type- 
griters, Standard Typewriters, 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma-~ 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 





BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


@urgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill.— 
= Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
$ cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
smaller size and a leakproof case. e 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company 30 E. 42nd 8St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 

ht Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. ‘Eveready 
Prestone anti-freeze; ‘‘Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephene operators’ transmitter batteries. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


Philco (Battery Division) Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philco Fiote in 
Steel-Glass Storage Batteries for P. B. X. 
and central office operation. Your old bat- 
teries will command a liberal allowance to— 
ward any Flote in Steel-Glass Cell from 10 
AH. to 1056 A.H. Write now for catalog 
...it will tell you the complete story of 
Flote in Steel-Glass—the finest of telephone 
batteries. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—_Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. — 
Self-regulating battery chargers. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale 
R. .—Paper telephone cable, swit 


cable, co wire. Chicago Office: 
20 N. Wacker etre: Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd., 
Embankment, W. C. Factory: 
ot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 
ve., New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
sulated copperweld drop wire. 


February 29, 1936 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of Firms and companies 
offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 6100 
Superter Ave., Clevelan Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Bplicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers 
Marlin and Swisher ble ee an 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest ints in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 28700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, i!l.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 

ve., Chicago, Iil.—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 6th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—BHstablished 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-proof jumper 
— interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. > 
L. “unzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Caliculagraph Company, 60 Church S&t., 
New York, N. Y. culagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll recor _— with elapsed 
time to the second. Both sprin ven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolls, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and estern Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Compan 
and Grand Rapids, 
Character.” 


Y, Newbe 
Mich. — “Poles wit 
Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar 


Plain or Butt treated. 
Valentine Clark Corgoration, 2516 Doswell 


Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
ill.—Public Automatic poems Systems, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Batte Man Tele- 
phone Swit oards, 
Switchboards, Telephone Instrumen 
types, Batte Eliminators, Charging 

uipment, ling and Control —— 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype p- 
perweld Drop Wire, and a co 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1083 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.—Public Auto 
matic Dial Systema, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment, 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ii!.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, ivate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


Say | Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, II!.—Hn- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication 

tems. Manufacturers of ‘Master-built” 


Common Battery. nate and PB 
terphone” Telephone 


Switchboards, “ 

Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
hone ——s including bronze drop and 
nterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). nattended tellite Sys- 
tems. Dials (automatic). 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac~ 
—-. Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. — Telephone a tus of al 
kinds, switchboard cords, ca and genera) 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Hea Diagonal ag =| Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Saws. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 




















Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 8101, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—Man, 
enced as manager-owner, executive, 
tenance operator since 1915; 
ommendations ; reasonable 
any kind of telephone 
B. Robbins, 1228 E 
lampa, Fla 


experi- 
main- 
excellent rec- 
salary. Can do 
work. Address C 
Comanchee Ave., 








New Leich 


MAGNETO HAND SETS 





with 
Reconditioned 


Magneto Bell Boxes 


(Kellogg—S. C. Co.—W. E. Co.) 


Bulletin with prices on request. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 























New Style Pocket Detecto-Meters 


Voltage .0 = 1.5. 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohms. 


With zere adjust. 
STEWART 


$97 BROS. 














Ottawa, Ill. 

FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Due to installation of 
Dial Equipment, American Electric Mag- 
neto Monophones blanked for dial, 1,600 
ohm ringers, like new, 3 bar $14.00, 5 
bar $15.00, also Kellogg Magneto Tele- 
phones, excellent condition, reasonable. 
Highland Telephone Company, Monroe, 

N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A man to be used in fac 
tory to rebuild independent equipment, 
common battery and magneto switchboards, 
common battery and magneto telephones. 
Must be capable of handling men. State 
experience, reference, salary expected. \d- 
dress 8513, care of TELEPHONY. 











‘POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 
Bell traffic experience, university graduate, 
age 31. Thorough knowledge of modern 
engineering and operating practices, dial 
and manual; administrative duties. Ad- 
dress 8511, care of TELEPHONY. 





Seven years’ 


POSITION WANTED—Wire chief or 
troubleman, local or common battery. Mar- 
ried. Claude R. Wiandt, Rt. 6, Jackson, 
Tenn. 


EXPERIENCED line, switchboard and 
instrument repair man wants work. Inde- 
pendent company. Good reference. Will 
go any place. Address 8487, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED—Young man, 
telegraph and telephone inside maintenance 
and engineering experience. Have excel- 
lent record in Bell, foreign and interna- 
tional service. Address 8488, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — Commer- 
cial representative, 7 years with Bell 
System, university graduate, age 32, 
capable, aggressive, thoroughly familiar 
with business office and sales practices. 
Address 8483, care of TELEPHONY. 








FIRST CLASS CABLE SPLICER, 
experienced in all kinds of plant work, 
wants position; 15 years’ experience. Ad- 


dress 8480, care of TELEPHONY 








SPEECH TRAINING 
(Concluded from page 13 


Glottal stops (stops formed py 
pressure of the breath against the 
firmly closed glottis) are eliminated 
by concentration on one’s work and 
by acquiring poise. They are not 
only irritating but they result ina 


serious waste of circuit: time, as 
well as subscriber and operator 
time. 


A metallic voice speaks for itself 
without any words, denoting irrita- 
bility and bad temper, mixed prob- 
ably with self pity. These bad men- 
tal conditions react at once on the 
voice. To overcome a metallic voice, 
one must master her emotions. 

The slow pronunciation of a word 
or series of words—called drawling 
—is to be discouraged. There is 
rarely an organic defect to account 
for this condition, and it is not 
necessarily a result of slow think- 
ing. It is a cultivated trait, just 
as slow physical movements, and is 
the result of a mistaken idea that 
one cannot develop speed and ac- 
curacy at the same time. 

Drawling speech of an operator 
will lower the speed of service. 
Each supervisor should watch close- 
ly for this characteristic among 
members of the operating force. 
And in Review 

Do YOU Know? 


1. How to help an operator to 
overcome the habit of stammering 
as well as many other speech de- 
fects? 

2. What a supervisor should do 
upon noting a speech defect in one 
of her operators? 

3. A practical way in which the 
operator can help to overcome an 
emotional defect of speech? 

4. Some bad speech habits that 
can be overcome? 

Another article in this 
“Speech Training” will be published 
in an early issue of “Telephony.” 

vy 
Canadian Bell Report 
Shows $5.76 a Share 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada re 
ports that its net income in 1935 avail- 
able for dividends was $4,475,223. This 
is equal to $5.76 a share of capital stock, 
compared with $4,802,353, equal to $6.20 
a share, in 1934. 

Dividends were continued at $6 4 
share, resulting in withdrawal of $186, 
397 from surplus. In the preceding 
year surplus after dividends was $166, 
824. Dividends in 1935 amounted to 
$4,661,620 

Operating revenues were $36,184,429, 
compared with $36,005,265 in 1934, and 
operating expenses $25,619,062, against 
$25,059,418. 


series on 
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